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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. By William Black, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” 


“In Far Lochaber,” ‘‘A Daughter of Heth,” &c 38 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 7 : 
“A remarkably easy b: ok to3e-d...... Seldom more bright, amusing, pathetic, humorous, and tender.” —Saturday Revi.w. 
“A very pretty bock indeed, and will help to pass as pleasant an hour as apy novel of the season.” —Truth, 


KIT and KITTY: a Story of West Middlesex. By R. D. Blackmore, Author of “ Lorna Doone,’ 


“ Olara Vaughan,” ‘‘Sprivghaven,” *‘ Cripps the Carrier,” &c. Third Edition. 8 vols., crown S8vo, cloth, 3is 6d. 
“ 6 Kit and Kitty ’ is a manly book, with a sort of fine, cpen delicacy of sentiment ; thoroughly wholeeome and pleasing. Few recent novels h ve maintained so high 
a standard of excellence throughout.’ —Athenceum. 


DUCHESS FRANCES: a Novel. By Sarah Tytler, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “ Lady 


Bell,” &c. 2 vols., crown svo, cloth, 21s. 


“The Chronicle of Sir Harry Earleleigh, Bart.,” “‘Calumny,” &c. 2 vols.. crown 8vo, 2's. 





‘THE LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP FRASER. By John W. Diggle, M.A., Vicar of Mossl 





IN SATAN’S BONDS: a Story of Love and Crime. By Frederick Eastwood, Author of 


IMPORTANT WORKS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. _ - 
OLIVER CROMWELL, the PROTECTOR: an Appreciation based on Contemporary Evidence 


By REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, C.B , Author of “ The Chairman’s Hendbook,” &c, Smel! demy 8vo, c'oth, 10s. 6d 


OUR RECENT ACTORS: being Recollections, Critical, and in many cases Personal, of late 


Distinguished Performers of both Sexes. With some Incidenty] Notices of Living Actors. By Dr. WESTLAND MARSTON. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. se ¥ 
** Dr. Marston’s Memoirs of ‘ Ke cent Actors’ may be recommended as excellent readirg.. ... Scholarly, but thorovgbly interesting, impartial and wholly —,, - 
forld. 
ey 
Hill, Liverpool, Hon. Canin of Liverpool. Author of “Godliness and Manliness,” *‘Tiue Religion,” &c.; elso Editor «f Bishop Fraser’s Fermcne. Fifth 
Edition inthe press. 1 vol., demy Svo, illustrated, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
’ 


Many importent and hitherto unpublished letters enrich a volume which casts a flood of light on every phese of Dr. Fraser’s career in Lancasbire...... This fascinating 
biography.” —Standard. 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE'’S LIFE. By her Son, Charles Edward Stowe. Demy 


8v0, pp. 540, cloth extra, top gilt, with Portraits, Facsimiles. and other Iilustrations, 15s. , P . 
‘*It is an extremely interesting and instructive book...... But Jittle or nothing that is here given could be dispensed with, and the trivial no les3 than the important 
matters set forth help to make a striking and what looks like a singularly truthfal picture of the life of a bre ve woman and a successful author.” — Athenaeum. 


THE COLONIAL YEAR-BOOK. By A. J. R. Trendell, C.M.G., of the Inner Temple. With 


Introduction by Professor SEELEY. 1 vol., 750 pages, cruwn 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“It is a valuable work of seference that deals fully with our trans-oceanic rea’m, more than eight millions in extent, and describes the commercial aspect, the growth 
of trade, and the history of each colony.”— Daily Telegraph. 


JOURNAL of HM.S. “ENTERPRISE” on the EXPEDITION in SEARCH of SIR JOHN 


FRANKLIN’S SHIPS by BEHRING STRAIT, 1830-55. By Captain RICHARD COLLINSON, O.B., B.N., Commander of the Expedition. With a Memoir 
of his other Servicer, ; Edited by bis Brother, Major-General T. B. COLLINSON, R.E. Demy 8vo, with ¢ Maps, Portrait, &c., cloth, 148, 


| WORKS BY HENRY M. STANLEY.—NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE; including Four Months’ Residence with Dr. Livingstone. 


With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
*.* The Unabridged Edition, supesior in paper and binding ar 2 with the Original Maps, price 7s. €d , can still be obtained. 


THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT ; from the Indian to the Atlantic Ocean. With Map 


oa and Illustrations. Crown Svo, cluth, 3s. 6d. 
«* The Unabridged Edition, euperior in paper and binding and with the Original Maps, pric? 12s. 6d., can still be obtained. 








Now ready, Price ONE SHILLING. | 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for March. LOW'S STANDARD NOVELS. 


CONTENTS : NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 
JOHN RUSKIN: an Essay. Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 6 Illus- 


8 rds, 28. ; cl uniform, 2s 6d. 
trations. From an Etching by Hubert Herkimer, A.R.A., by permission Crown 8vo, fancy boards, 2s. ; cloth ’ 
of the Fine Art Society, London, and Diawirgs by Harry Fenn efter LORNA DOONE By R. D. Brackmorg. 


Photographs by £utcliffe, Lundon. y AT iG 0 “a "HOS q 
THE ARMY of the UNILED STATES. By General WxstLEY Mzxnrr, en cae pepe B ie _— 
TH ,UBA. 8 lilustrations. Drawn by Rufus F. Zgbaum. te ie i ad y ' se 

E SHADOW of aDREAM:a Story. PartI. Witt1aM Dan HOWELLS. CLARA VAUGHAN .... - _ .» By R. D. Brackmore. 

HOW to LISTEN to WAGNER’S MUSI H. E. KREHBIBL. THE GUARDIAN ANGEL... — .. By Oxiver Wr>pern Homes, 
TE BALLS, es i oiuenee + ee. Ph.D. HER GREAT IDEA, and other Stoxics ... By Mrs. Waivorp. 

by Joreph Pennell Kb PENBECE. 19 Iliveteations. Drawn gomEONE ELSE |... ... .... «.» ~By Mrs. B. M. Osoxzn. 
oun INGED VICTORY of SAMOTHRACE. Iilustrated Turoporz Cuizp. | THE MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE .. By Tuos. Harpy. 
ON i. a tad eeons: igen? Pg MABGARET ORO£BY. THE CASTING AWAY of Mrs. LECKS and } By Frank R_ Srocxton, 
OUR INVALID WIVEe) a tte Le paneene 2 AVIS. Mrs. ALESHINE; and the DUSANTES)  Authorof ‘*RudderGrange.”” 
Tie IHSrSWD HEAD SUING ithe EERTBENOR'PRRVE hasuatss, CREPES tie ese TOBY AD bnncewona 

Sogo fy --tte RIEZE. Illustrated. CRIPPS the CARRIER sis sis .» By kh. D. Brackmorg. 

&e., &¢., 70 Illustrations in all. *,* To be followed by Others. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Lunrep, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LAw’s JESUITS AND 'SECULABS IN THE TIME OF 
ELIZABETH, by ARTHUR GALTON . « «+ o 148 


‘WEDMORE’s LIFE OF BALZAC, by OSWALD CRAWFUED 144 
Hicxrson’s A NATURALIST IN NORTH by 


Prof. KEANE . . « & o « o 
COVENTRY Parione's Saascnrams IN ABT, by * 
COTTERELL . a“. - 145 
MITCHELL'S Enorisn LANps, LETTERS, —_ Kinos, 
by C.L. KINGSFORD . . . .; - « 14 
NEw NoveEts, byJ.B.ALLEN . . +. . «© 147 
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OBITUARY : Prof. LORIMER, by J. WESTLAKE ; JOHN 

LOVELL, by RALPH CAINE ° ° os - 151 

MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS . . . «© o« « 152 
SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. . . «+ « « 152 
OORRESPONDENCE :— 

Lotze or Reiniie, by Prof. Max Miiller; Mary 
Fitton and “the Dark Laity” of the Sonnets, by 
Mrs. Stopes; The Date of the Ruthwell Cross, b 
Prof. Cook; Early Scholars of Trinity 
College, Dublin, by the Rev. Dr. J. W-. Stubbs ; 

as y’s Tri through the —_— Caucasus,” 
by Douglas W. Freshfie 
APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT wom o «© «© « 186 
WEstTcoT?T’s EPiIsTLE TO THE HEBREWS, I., by 
Prof. SANDAY . . . ° ° : « - 164 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 


Rawlinson’s * History of the erenrundl by 
Canon Rawlinson . . * e « 155 


ScrENCE NOTES ” . . . . . . . 156 
PHILOLOGY NOTES . . .« + « « « « 156 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES ~ * » « » eae 
Tue RoyaL ScorrisH ACADEMY. . . . .« 156 
LETTER FROM Eaypt, by Prof.SaAycE . . . 187 
NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOGY . . . . 158 
‘*OLARISSA”’ AT THE VAUDRBVILLE, by F. WEDMORE 158 
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RECENT wnianennin adie J.8. SHEDLOCK . . . 169 


READY NEXT WEEE. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY NOVEL !! 


LOOKING FORWARD; 


By ISMAR 


or, The 
THIUSEN. 


Disthas. 


Square crown 8vo, paper covers, 358 pages, 1s. 


The aim of the present work is to give ruch a forecast of the future of our race as may be inferred 
with some reasonable probability from present conditions and tendencies. 


An extraordinary picture of New York and New York Society in the ninety-sizth century. 





G. P. PUTNAM'S ‘SONS, 27, King William Street, Strand, London. 








SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, d&c. 
UN IVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


FRENCH LECTURESHIP. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of FRENCH LECTURER at 
University College, Liverpool, to be forwarded, with am, to the 
COLLEGE REGISTRAR, on or before APRIL 12TH. The Lecturer will be 
required to commence his duties on the Ist of October, 

_For all particulars apply to the REGISTRAR, University College, @, Liverpool. 


L GREAT 


OYAL INSTITUTION of 


BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 





fe NIECKS, Esq., Author of “‘ The Life of Chopin,” willon 
THUR: NEXT, MaRcH 6TH, at 3 o'clock, begin a COURSE of FUUR 
LE oTuRes. on “THE EARLY DEVELOPMENTS of the FOKMS of 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC” (with Illustrations on Bowed Instruments and 
the Pianoforte). 

Subscription to this Course, Half-a-Guinea; to all the Courses in the 


Season, Two Guineas. 
BRoRouUGH of WOLVERHAMPTON. 


The Corporation of Wolverhampton require an ART MASTER to take the 
general management of their School of Art, and also the supervision of 
the Art Gallery, Salary to commence at £250 per annum. 

Candidates must be duly qualified as Art anes according to the rules 
and regulations of the Science and Art Department. ‘The person appointed 
will be required to enter upon his duties after the next Ma: 








THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


THE GREAT MASTERS.—Botticelli, Lerenzo 


di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinel, Coron Corention 
Rembrandt, Van ‘Dyke. | Murillo, “éo., REPRODUCED E, 
Permanent Pho! the grand Works i “he cS eee 
cates Uffiz', in Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery,London ; 


the Koyal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 
The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of 
great interest to lovers of art. Visitors are weloome to come and study 
them, and will not be solicited to make purchases, 


For further particulars, send forthe new Pamphlet, 40 and Four 
Illustrations, entitled ‘‘ AU — PE, a Decorative and cational Art.’ " 
Free per post to any adi 


THE A\TOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their services to AUTHORS and PUB- 
LISHERS to uce by the Autotype Processes Book Illustrations of the 
highest excellence of any subject pote Fa of being photographed. 
Amongst the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be cited Wyon’s ‘Great 
of England”; Dr. Crookshank’s “ yey ne of a! 
ps ‘, Famous. Monuments of Central India,” for Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.8. 








ay 
and will not be permitted to hold any other appointment, or to take private 
—_ without permission, 
The official correspondence in connection with the Art Gallery and School 
of Art will a undertaken by a person to be appointed in that bebalf. The 
may be d y three months’ notice on either side. 
Sealed ~ yy accompanied by not more than three recent testimonials 








INCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS.—OFFICES or 


RESIDENCES at 63, in well-lighted, fire-proof, sanitary building. 
Suites poy a square, Fine suite of nine rooms cut off at top, 
furnished or not. 





[To REVIEWERS. aa Sactewen, with 


first-rate Library connection, would like to meet with other Gentle- 
men who have Copies of recent Works to dispose of. All Classes of Books 


Wanted.—Write in cor fidence to seamen Pinner. 





(COLLECTORS of GREEK and ROMAN 


VASES, STATUETTES, and COINS may obtain some interesting 
and valuable specimens by communicating with F.R.J. CALVERT, Esq., 
an a 


RIVATE SECRETARY. —LADY futon 


RE-ENGAGEMENT., Latin, French, German, Shorthand. Rapid 
writer. Knowledge of Political ard Social movements, Highest references 
—C. D. M., 4, Gray’s Inn Residences, /.C, 





O AUTHORS. _MESSRS. DICBY & 


LONG, PUBLISHERS, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London, E.C., 
are prepared to receive and give careful consideration to all MSS., and 
arrange terms for their !UBLICATION. Messrs, Digby & Long have also 
every convenience and amples facilities for the publication of MAGAZINES. 
Editorial officers if required. 








TY PE- wel TING. 
xre - WRITING. -—AUTHOR’S MSS., 


PLAYS, and all kinds of COPYINGexecuted yuickly and accurately. 
Terms, 1s. per 1,000 words. Satisfaction guaranteed. Shorthand taught 
(Script System). Schools attended, Terms moderate. —Address F, BAILEY, 
19, pumaunthosah Stratford, E, 


[| XPEWRITING (Remington) 1d. per 


folio, or 1s. per 1,000 words, Manifold, 4d. per folio. Shorthand 
(Pitman’s) transcribed. Orders quickly returned. —Miss BRAHAM, 45, 
Mildmay Park, London, N. 


CATALOGUES, 
CHOICE OLD ENGRAVINGS. 
In preparation and will shortly be reidy. 


A CATALOGUE of an exceedingly fine and 


interesting COLLECTION, selected from the large Stock of GUSTAV 
LAUSER, Printseller, 25, Garrick-street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Post free on ee 











AUTOGRAPHS, 
AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS.—New 


T ARIisTIC CATALOGUE, Now heavy, post free, containing 
upwards of 600 rare and interesting | wrong iucludiug large uvpublished 
correspondence of Charles Dickevs, date 1833; Burns, Scott, Carlyle, 
Wordsworth, Disraeli, Bach, Mendelssohn, &.—NoEL CONWAY & CO., 
Experts, Herald Chambers, Martiveau-street, Birmingham. 





© the Mayor, Town Hall, Wolverhampton, endorsed “ Art 
Mastership.” must be sent in not later than 20TH MARCH NEXT. 

Personal canvassing of members of the Corporation will be deemed a 
disqualification. 
HORATIO BREVITT, Town Clerk. 
__Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 


of Early Italian Engravings,” for the Trustees of the Britieh 
useum: ‘* The Paleographical Society’s Fasciculus for 1888” ; 
tions for the ‘* Journal of the Hellenic Society,” &c. 


For specimens, prices, and full particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 


UT O-G@ RAVUR E. 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 
copper. 


_, Portraits -—- Paintings by Pettie, mb Ouless, R.A., Holl, R.A; 


; Illustra- 








RexAl ACADEMY of ARTS.—NOTICE 


RTISTS,—The DAYS for RECEIVING PAINTINGS, DRAW- 
INGS, &c., are FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and MONDAY, MaRcH 2378, 29TH, 
and 31sT, and fer SCULPTURE, TUESDAY, APRIL Ist. Forms and 
Labels can be obtained from the Academy during the month of March on 


receipt of stamped and directed envelope. 
BRITISH MUSEU M. 


The READING ROOM and NEWSPAPER ROOM will be CLOSED from 
SATURDAY, MARCH Ist, to WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5TH, both days 


inclusive, E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, 24th February, 1890. 


een GE or SELL ANYTHING which 


ou do not now want through ** THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE and 
man.” bp best terms yma easily, cheaply, quickly, and safely. 
Price 2d all P copy for two stamps from the 
Office, 170, Serand, London, W.c. 


BARGAINS i in every description of Personal 


Property can be secured = - THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE 
and MART,” which also of i and 
useful literary matter on a great veslely of subjects, especially addressed to 
Amateurs in Art, Music, 1 Scienc House- 
keeping, Mauegement of Poultry, Dogs, Goats, Cage Birds, and Pets 

encrally, Price 2d., of all copy for two stamps 
from the Office, 170, Strand, London, W. uy 


1890. 
NOW READY. 
Thirtieth Annual Publication. Pricc 50s., elegantly bound, 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 


UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled 
Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland. By EDWAKD WALFORD, M.A, 
late Scholar of Baliiol College, Oxford. ——s Notices of the Descent, 
Birth, Marriege, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads 
of Families in the United Kingdom, their iedinseans or Presumptive, 
together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposal, the Offices which 
o~ — or have held, their Town Addresses, Country Kesidences, 
Clubs, &c, 


























London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





Just published, crown svo, cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 


TRIAL BY COMBAT. 
By GEORGE NIELSON. 
London and Edinburgh: W1iiL1amMs & NORGATE. 
Glasgow: W. HopGE & Co. 


NEW NOVEL, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


REDEEMED in BLOOD. By Lapy 


FLORENCE DIXIE. 3 vuls., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d, ‘* Inculcates the 
author’s well-kaown theories about the education and position of women, 
.. «The way is paved for various thrilling adventures.”"—TZimes. ‘* There 
is real grit in the boo&.”—St. Stephen's Review. 

Loudon; HENRY & CO., 6, Bouverie-street, 











P of Copies of Drawings, Etchings, &c.; and Examples of 
Aut of Photographs from Art tl from 
Life, and from Nature, can be seen at the AUTOTYPE GALLERY 


Estimates and particulars on application. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74. New Oxford Street, W.C. 


NOW READY. 


To be had of all Booksellers’, price 3s, 6d., in 1 vol., 
with Frontispiece, cloth gilt. 


COUNTESS IRENE, 


A Romance of Austrian Life. 
By J. FOGERTY, Author of “ Robert Leeman’s 
Daughters,” “ Lauterdale,” and “ Caterina.’”’ 


‘One of the brightest and most attractive stories we 
have recently come across.’— Manchester Courier. 
Altogether a good book.” —St. Stephen’s Review. 








J S. VintvE & Co., Limited, 26, Ivy-lane, E.C. 


Just ready, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d.; or calf, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
Illustrated with 800 Coats of Arms. 


DEBRETT’S HOUSE a COMMONS AND JUDICIAL 


e 
CORRECTED TO PRESENT SESSION. 





Over 400 pp. 


DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
AND COMPANIONAGE for 1890. 


NOW READY. 
London DEAN & SON, 160A, Fleet-street, E.C. 








In 1 vol., 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 


HLEMENTS of LOGIC as a SCIENCE 


of PROPOSITIONS, By E. E. Constance JoneEs, Lecturer on 
Moral Sciences, Girton College, Cambrid 
_ CONTENTS. —Part I, Import of Propositions ; 3(1 Of Terms as Elements of 
3 (2) O iti as Wholes ; 3 (a) ae es 9 ; 
(oy ‘Inferential Propositions (c) 
of Pri iene x (Syllogisms) ; (a) Cateanrtcal 
Syllogi 3(byI Og 3 (c) Alternative Syllogisms. 
Edinburgh : T. “k T. CLaRK, 38, George Street. 
London’ HAMILTON ADAMS, & Co. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says: “Mr. Russeli’s aim is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book (128 pages), with Kecipe and Notes how to pleasantly and 

















rapidly cure ptm nt (average reduction in first week is 31b.), post free, 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.Ce 


Eight Stamps. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 893.——-MARCH, 1890.——2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
IN THE DAYS OF THE DANDIES.—III. 
BY LoRD LAMINGTON. 
IMPROVIDENT THRIFT. 
SONS AND DAUGHTERS. Cuaps. I.—V. 
EST MODUs IN REBUS. 
SOME EVENTFUL VOYAGES. Br C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
EXCHANGE WITH INDIA. By J, 5, Woop. 
THE OLD SALOON.—LIFE OF MRS. BEECHER STOWE— 
REUBEN SACHS—RECENT NOVELS. 
1N PRAISE OF VULCAN 
I, THE FORTH BRIDGE.—II. THE EIFFEL TOWER. 
Br H. D. RAWNSLEY. 
THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION. 
THE LATE LORD LAMINGTON. 





WILLIAM Snaenwese | & com, Stiutawh « and London. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
MARCH. Price 28. 6d. 
THE REPORT of the PARNELL COMMISSION. By MICHAEL Davitt. 


ON BOOKS and the HOUSING of THEM. By the Right Hon, W. E. 
GLADSTONE, M.P. 


A BATTLE DESCRIBED from the RANKS. By ARTHUR V. PALMER. 
WALLACE on DARWINISM. By the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF 
CARLISLE. 











A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PRELATE. By the Rev. J. Jessop 
TEAGUE. 

ON JUSTICE. By HERBERT SPENCER. 

PKOPERTY. By the Right Hon, LoRD BRAMWELL, 

BRAIN WORK and MANUAL WORK. By Prince KropoTxin. 

A WORKING MAN’S REPLY to PROFESSOR HUXLEY. By J. D. 
CHRISTIE. 

OUR MERCHANT SERVICE. By the Right Hon. Lorp BRasseY. 

THE SUPPRESSION of RABIES in the UNITED KINGDOM. By GEorRGE 
FLEMING, C.B., LL.D. 

CAPITAL—the MOTHER of LABOUR. By Professor HUXLEY. 

London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENOB, & CO., Limited. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


MARCH. 23. 6d. 
AFRICA SOUTH of the EQUATOR. By ANGLO-AFrRicaN. 
SERVANTS and DOMESTIC SERVICE. By Major GAMBIER-PARRY. 
CAN there be a SCIENCE of CHARACTER? By W.L. Courtyer, M.A 
WAT TYLER and his CAUSE. By HENRY EVERSBED. 
SOME IRISH TRAITS of THOUGHT and SPEECH. By HuaH HALL. 
DARWINISM REVISED. By ALBERT J. MOTT, F.G.S. 
TALLEYRAND in ENGLAND. By LORD COLCHESTER 
THE MOTHER of the STROZZI. By EpiTH MaRGeT. 
THE CENTENARY of WHITE’S “SELBORNE.” By ARTHUR GAYE. 
TITHES, considered by a TITHE-PAYER. By E. LEIGH PEMBERTON. 
POLITICS at HOME and ABROAD. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
London: 8 w. H. ALLEN & Go., 





13, Waterloo-place. 


Monthly, p paleo mtte-@nwn. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS! FOR MARCH. 
COMMUNISM. By EMILE DE LAVELEYE, 
DR. von DOLLINGER. By Canon Mac CoOL. 


RESULTS of EUROPEAN INTERCOURSE with the AFRICAN. By 
JOSEPH THOMSON, 


WAS JEHOVAH a FETI3H STONE? By ANDREW LANG. 
TITHES, By J. ALLANSON Picton, M.P, 
A PLEA for the PUBLISHERS. By AUGUSTUS Jessorp, D.D. 
ANGLO-CATHOLICISM, OLD and NEW. By Principal FAIRBAIRN, D.D. 
THE TAXATION of GROUND-RENTS, By J. FLETCHER MOULTON, Q.C. 
REMEESCRRORS of a CHURCH-RATE STRUGGLE, By Mrs, STEADMAN 
rs oe es and PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. By Hon. E. LYULPH 
THE POUR « OXFORD HISTORY LECTURERS— 
LETTER to the EDITOR. By Professor THOROLD ROGERS. 
ISBISTER & Co., Limited, 15 & 16, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


EDUCATION. 


A JOURNAL FOR THE SCHOLASTIC WORLD. 
Monthly, Sixpence. 

mone the features of this new Journal will be a series of 

Strated Interviews with leading Educationalists, and a 


humber of Articles dealing with 
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1. THE LADY from the SEA. By 
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MARX-AVELING. 
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2. A LONDON PLANE-TREE, and 
other Poems, By AMY LEVY. 
“ True and tender poetry.” —Saturday Review. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. aa 


HEROES and MARTYRS, and other 


Poems. By JOHN ALFRED LANGFORD, LL.D, 


THE GENTURY MAGAZINE. 
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GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. Mrs. VAN RENSSELAER 
Illustrated by JosEPa PENNELL. 

THE SUN-DANOE of the SIOUX. Frep.ScuwatKa. 
Illustrated. 

IN MEMORY of FATHER DAMIEN. ANNE REEVE 
ALDBICH. 

THE “MERRY CHANTER.” Illustrated. FRANK 
R. STOCETON. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of “RIP VAN WINKLE,” 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON. Illustrated. 

SOME WAYSIDE PLAOES in PALESTINE. Epw. 
L. Witson. Illustrated. 

AN ARIIST’S LETTER from JAPAN, Iv'lustrated. 
JoHN LA FARGE, 

TOPICS of the TIME. — BRIC-a-BRAC. — OPEN 
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THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 
An Encyclopedic Dictionary of the English Language. 
Edited by Prof. W. D. WHITNEY, Ph D., LL.D. 
(Yale University). 


PROFUSELY AND ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, £2 2s ; ha f-morocco 
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The Work is likewise issued in Monthly Parts, 
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complete and_ comprehensive that has ever been 
attempted...... Besides the etymology, the meaning, and 
the use of each particular word, it gives in a condensed 
form such explanatory matter as would be required by 
a personin of special knowledge......Almost every 
page contains some picture which enables the eye to 
easily and rapidly take in the meaning of th 
Such assistance to the understandiug of the letterpress 
is invaluable......It devotes a great deal of its space alike 
to terms which are usually considered obsolete, and to 
the more important technical and local words......The 
present work hasevery right toclaim thatit has reached 
a high standard of excellence. The quotations are apt 
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examples of the styles of our chief writers.’’ 


New York: THE CENTURY COMPANY. 
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Tur Epitor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
dc., may be addressed to the PustisHER, and 
not to the EnrroR. 


LITERATURE. 
An Historical Sketch of the Conflicts between 
Jesuits and Seculars in the Reign of EKliza- 


beth. By Thomas Graves Law. (David 
Nutt.) 


Mr. Law has based his interesting and 
scholarly volume upon Dr. Bagshaw’s True 
Relation of the Faction begun at Wisbeach. 
That valuable tract is reprinted, and it occu- 
pies one hundred and thirty-three pages of 
Mr. Law’s history; there are eleven ap- 
pendices—of contemporary letters, and of 
official documents; there are some twenty 
pages of bibliographical notes, which revive 
the scarce and forgotten literature of this 
ecclesiastical dispute; and Mr. Law has com- 
posed a full and lucid introduction of one 
hundred and twenty pages, which illustrates 
the position, the policy, and the quarrels of 
the two bitter factions into which the Roman 
Catholics were divided from the accession of 
— to the feilure of the Gunpowder 

ot. 

Let me say, in passing, that Mr. Law’s in- 





dustry as an editor, and his work as an 


historian, leave nothing to his reviewers but 
the obligation of expressing their gratitude. 
The immediate causes of the quarrel are 
sufficiently explained by the full title of Dr. 
Bagshaw’s pamphlet : 
‘A true relation of the faction begun at 
Wisbeach, by Fa. Edmonds, alias Weston, a 
Jesuite, 1595. And continued since by Father 
Walley, alias Garnet, the Provinciale of the 
Jesuits in England, and by Fa. Parsons in 
Rome, with their adherents: Against us 
the Secular Priests, their brethren and fellow 
Prisoners, that disliked of novelties, and thought 
it dishonourable to the ancient Ecclesiasticall 
Discipline of the Catholicke Church, that 
Secular Priests should be governed by Jesuits.” 


From the True Relation of Dr. Bagshaw, who 
was one of the chief agents in these “ gar- 
boyles,” the vuninstructed reader might 
imagine that the stir at Wisbeach was a mere 
quarrel of punctilious and touchy clergymen, 
too eager for precedence, and somewhat im- 
patient of discipline and rule; but Mr Law’s 
most excellent introduction sets the whole 
affair in a larger and a clearer view. He 
examines what was, in Elizabethan days, 
‘‘the present position of Catholics in Eng- 
land ”; he exposes the domestic jealousies, 
which weakened and distracted the Catholic 
efforts ; and he explains the grave difference, 
of policy and of procedure, which was the 
real cause of this weakness and distraction. 

_ The position of Catholics under Elizabeth 
18 worthy of a moment’s consideration. When 
that great queen succeeded, the English court 
had been for some years a mere satellite of 
Spain; we were at war with France, and 
Calais had been taken ; the Papacy was eager 


_| ful and a disputed succession. 





to retrieve its losses, or at least to hold the 
slender advantages it had secured under Queen 
Mary; the affairs of Scotland were menacing 
and full of difficulty ; the coinage was base 
and the finance in disorder; the country was 
divided by two religious factions; and each 
of them had embittered the theological 
quarrel by grossly misusing its period of 
supremacy ; their passions and their factious- 
ness were increased by the uncertainty of the 
future, and by all the possibilities of a doubt- 
It is Eliza- 
beth’s chief glory that she would not con- 
descend to be a partizan of either sect; she 
resolved to be the queen of an united nation, 
and to rule in the interests of that great but 
quiet majority, whose main desire is for peace 
and for a vigorous and ordered government. 
She refused Philip’s offer of marriage; but, 
in spite of innumerable provocations, there 
was not an open rupture between them, until 
the eve of the Armada. Peace was made with 
France, and was preserved with Scot- 
land ; the finances were reformed and adminie- 
tered with strict economy; and the energies 
of the country were diverted into schemes of 
nautical enterprise and of mercantile adven- 
ture. The Acts of Supremacy and of Uni- 
formity were enforced; Elizabeth insieted 
upon the outward observance of ecclesiastical 
submission. If she was hard upon fanatic 
Romanists, she was equally hard upon the 
factious and restless Puritans ; and the wisdom 
of her policy was no less conspicuous than its 
vigour, its astuteness, and its success. 


“Never,” says Mr. Law, speaking of Eliza- 
beth’s accession, ‘‘ had a church so compietely 
gone down before the first blow of opposition. 
Some nine thoueand parish priests were content, 
with good or bad consciences, to read the Book 
of Common Prayer, and to preserve their 
livings. Catholicism was the religion of perhaps 
half Elizabeth’s subjects.” 


And, if this be true, the greater number of 
these Catholics must have assisted at the 
established worship during many years. For 
an equal period the queen’s diplomacy secured 
a hollow semblance of peace. But no single 
power could be trusted by the English 
government; and Elizabeth was forced, very 
much against her will, to have dealings with 
the Protestant oppositions in Scotlend, in the 
Low Countries, and in France. In return, 
the Pope and the Spaniards tampered with 
Ireland and with the English partisans of 
Mary Stuart. The Northern counties rose for 
Queen Mary and for the old religion in 1569 ; 
and, in the following year, Pius V. issued 
a Bull which put an end to the conformity of 
all obedient Catholics. The subjects of the 
queen were absolved from their allegiance, 
she herself was excommunicated and deposed, 
and, 

** As to her own life, it was in constant danger 
from the assassin. It was the fault of Pius V. 
and his successors if the English government, 
in the face of this imminent peril to the nation, 
refused to distinguish between allegiance to the 
pope and disloyalty to the state. Yet, not- 
withstanding the indignation of parliament, 
and its savage addition to the coercive legisla- 
tion against Catholics, the executive; was for 
the next ten years surprisingly patient and 
tolerant. Bishop Challoner ventures to claim 
only three victims of the penal code as martyrs 
for their religion before the year 1581.” 


The penal code sppears to have been more 





rigorous in theory than in practice. It is 
true that Father Persons landed at Dover in 
‘a captain’s uniform of buff, trimmed with 
gold lace, with hat and feathers to match”; 
but Cardinal Allen boasts that, in the year of 
the Armada, there were ‘nearly three hun- 
dred priests in various noblemen’s and gentle- 
men’s houses, and we are almost daily sending 
fresh ones;’’ and ecclesiastics went up and 
down the country unmolested, although their 
persons, their errand, and their office were 
equally notorious. 

But, as the quarrel became inevitable, the 
methods of warfare grew fiercer and more 
unscrupulous. In 1580, a Jesuit mission was 
undertaken by Fathers Campion and Parsons, 
who prosecuted the Roman cause with un- 
compromising zeal. This attempt led to the 
execution of Campion and to the flight of 
Parsons—a rude, truculent, and aggressive 
Jesuit, who came from Balliol; but, though 
Parsons fled, his agents and his policy 
remained. He directed them from Rome, 
and they split the Catholics into two hostile 
factions. The Jesuits and many of their 
converts upon the one hand were devoted to 
the Spanish interest. In their eyes Elizabeth 
was a bastard, an excommunicate usurper, 
to whom no allegiance was due. They 
went so far as to assert that an Infanta 
was the lawful queen. They opposed all 
Catholics who were loyal to the government. 
‘¢ Sir Thomas Tresham,”’ writes Father Tich- 
borne, a Jesuit, ‘‘as a friend of the state, is 
holden among us for an atheist, and all others 
of his humour either so or worse.”” They 
hesitated at nothing which might rid them of 
Elizabeth. The Pope, King Philip, the Duke 
of Guise, several cardioals, and nuncios and 
bishops, and their Jesuit agents, were all 
implicated in more than one scheme of 
assassination. From these more orthodox 
designs, the secular clergy and the old 
Catholics stood honourably aloof. They 
would make no concession to the government 
about religion; but their attitude was pro- 
foundly constitutional. They obeyed the 
sovereign who was recognised by parliament ; 
they held that no foreign potentate had any 
voice in choosing the ruler of the English 
commonwealth ; they were loyal both to their 
church and to the state, and were willing to 
resist even the Pope himself in avy warlike 
avd political attempt upon the Queen or the 
realm. They held, with Dr. Dollinger, that a 
real knowledge of ecclesiastical history would 
not square with Ultramontane theories and 
proceedings. 

These differences had invaded all the 
English seminaries upor the continent. At 
the Roman college there ‘‘ were seven out- 
breaks in seven years’’ ; and in England they 
came to a head witbin the castle of Wisbeach. 
At that fortress «f the bishops of Ely a band 
of Roman ecclesiastics had been detained in 
easy and honourable confinement since 1579. 
They lived in separate rooms, but met for 
dinner and for supper in a common hall; 
before and after they were allowed to walk 
together in the garden. They were supported, 
and their kitchen avd cellar were most 
liberally supplied, by the alms of the faithful. 
They said mass in their own chambers ; and 
many boys resorted to them, ostensibly as 
servants, but in reality for purposes of 
education. The faction began at Wisbeach 
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in 1594-5 with the imprisonment of Father 
Weston, ‘‘as meere a Jesuite as if he had 
been spit out of Father Parsons’s mouth.” 
According to the Jesuits, the Seculars were 
accused of ‘‘ whoredoms, druvkennes, and 
dicing, the same being too ordinary with some 
in this house.” And ‘it is probable enough 
that there was some hard drinking at Wis- 
beach, perhaps gambling with the alms 
of the faithful, and still more probable 
that the priests occasionally came to blows.” 
That is, we must either believe that the 
Secular party led unedifying lives; or that 
the Jesuit martyrs and confessors bore false 
witness against their clerical brethren. At 
any rate, the disputes became very serious; 
Weston’s adherents usurped the public offices 
of the house, and refused all communication 
with the opposite party. The quarrel was 
aggravated by jealousies between the old 
Catholics and the converts; for then, as now, 
almost every ‘‘ Catholic of mark was bred a 
Protestant.” The Jesuits were accused “ of 
putting their sickles into other men’s har- 
vests’”’; of appropriating twelve or fifteen 
times more than their share of the Catholic 
revenues; of prejudicing laymen against the 
Seculars ; of disturbing all the seminaries by 
their system of spies and of tale-bearers ; and, 
finally, of aiming at the complete subjugation 
of the secular clergy. In the disorganised 
state of the English Catholics, Rome was not 
willing to grant them bishops, but an arch- 
priest was appointed ; and George Blackwell, 
sometime Fellow of Trinity in Oxford, and a 
creature of the Jesuits, was chosen to the 
office. The brief, the powers, and the duties 
of this official were most unusual. The 
Secular clergy appealed against the scheme ; 
and Dr. Bagshaw went to Rome to undertake 
their interests. The appellants were alter- 
nately cajoled and roughly handled by Father 
Parsons; but, after many delays, they won 
their case. 


‘‘The results of the appellant controversy,” 
says Mr. Law, ‘‘ were undoubtedly of national 
importance. The kingdom owed, perhaps, more 
than is generally admitted to the appellant 
priests for the failure of the later Spanish 
attempts, and for the peaceful accession of 
James. By their firm resistance to a policy 
of aggression and violence, and their known 
readiness to divulge any treasonable projects, 
they thwarted the Spanish faction at every 
int. The views which they were the first to 
roach in opposition to the deposing power, and 
which ultimately prevailed among the clergy in 
general, were at least indirectly a gain to the 
country on the side of liberty and peace.” 


And the last act of the Seculars was a com- 
plete justification of Elizabeth’s policy. On 
the day of her death, they signed this pro- 


testation of their perfect loyalty to the Queen 
and to the Pope : 


** For as we are most ready to shed our blood in 
defence of her majesty and our country, so we 
will rather lose our lives than infringe the 
lawful authority of Christ’s Catholic Church.” 


ARTHUR GALTON. 








‘Great Writers.’”—Honoré de Balzac. 
By Frederick Wedmore. (Walter Scott.) 


‘*How many people,” says Mr. Wedmore, 
‘* shall I displease, how many content, if I set 
forth by declaring that, among the writers 
whose successes in pure literature this century 





allows, five alone must be accounted for ever 
influential — Goethe, Wordsworth, Balzac, 
Dickens, Browning ?” 

In Mr. Wedmore’s admirable little monograph 
on Balzac 1 lay hold of this initial sentence 
to object to, in the conviction that the rest 
of his book will afford me no second opportu- 
nity. If by “people” in this statement Mr. 
Wedmore means competent European critics 
not either Englishmen or Americans, the 
answer would certainly be that he has con- 
tented not a single one. Perhaps not one 
thoughtful critic in a hundred, if he had to 
make choice of five writers influential in the 
past and in the present and likely to be in- 
fluential in the future, would name more than 
two out of Mr. Wedmore’s list. On the other 
hand, probably not one in the hundred would 
exclude the name of Balzac. 

The most casual reader of the more advanced 
and intelligent works of modern German, Rus- 
sian, American, French, or English novelists 
is reminded of Balzac at every turn. Their 
works are his monument. He, whose own 
lifetime synchronises with the nineteenth-cen- 
tury romantic revival in literature, was one 
of the romantic school only inasmuch as his 
genius tried, and triumphed over, nearly every 
form of interpretation into fiction of the 
phases of human life. He includes in himself 
a mystic, a ‘‘realist,”’ a classic, a ‘ roman- 
tic,”” and a humourist after the mediaeval 
fashion of Rabelais. He rises to the cold 
heights of metaphysical abstraction, he lays 
bare all the complicated comedy of Parisien 
life, and shrinks from no form of human mean- 
ness and depravity—descending, if possible, 
to still more hideous and more monstrous forms 
in the grotesque imaginings of his Contes 
Drélatiques. 

He is the great exemplar of so many 
modern novelists that his own reputation 
suffers thereby. Reading him after them, he 
seems to lack freshness and originality because 
we have read his own originality in their 
borrowings. We often find him tedious 
because we have made acquaintance with 
him already at secondhand. Those, and 
I fear there are not a few, who find 
Balzac occasionally a tedious writer have, 
it must be honestly admitted, other and 
stronger reasons even than this for doing 
so. There is no man, perhaps, of this 
century in whose work are found so many 
isolated instances of deep thought and observa- 
tion clothed in the brightest wit—of brief, 
sententious wisdom set with epigrammatic 
brilliancy ; yet he is not a great word-artist 
in the sense that Shakspere and Goethe are, 
in the sense that almost every great French 
writer but himself is a word-artist. His 
faculty of literary presentment is for the 
most part poor, or it is paralysed by the 
extraordinary wealth of his observation and 
the feverish activity of his imagination. His 
style, except for short periods of effort, is 
involved and clumsy, his narrative long- 
winded and interrupted by most terrible 
prolixities of description. This prolixity, 
however, is perhaps not altogether to be 
regarded as a fault, if we are to judge the 
man from his chosen standpoint. He could 
go so far afield as a novelist, could dig so deep 
and build so loftily, that after a little time he 
felt and declared that the novel had not room 
enough for him. He aspired to be a novelist’s 





chronicler, an historian of the life of his con- 
temporaries ; and he kept his eye fixed, not 
upon the readers of his own day, but upon 
posterity at large. The consequence is that 
his works are a repository in which the 
archaeologist of the future will find accounts 
of the habits, manners, modes of speech, the 
tastes and fashions in dress and furniture, and 
all the intricate methods of trade, traffic, and 
finance of Balzac’s period. The writer on 
art will be able to turn to his novels for a 
record of the movement in painting, architec- 
ture, and sculpture; the historian of phil- 
osophy will there find the speculations of 
the time set forth, and even the jurist of 
the future will find an exposition of the laws 
of this period. In César Birotteau he may 
even look for a sound exposition of the intri- 
cacies of the law of insolvency—not treated 
broadly and dramatically, as Dickens subse- 
quently treated a branch of our English in- 
solvent law in Lsttle Dorrit, as a telling 
background for a plot; but a dull, honest, 
painstaking account such as might delight the 
heart of an official assignee, after the special 
manner of Balzac—an interruption of the story, 
but invaluable for the law student of the future. 
All technical details relating to every trade 
and art, all technical words and phrases, the 
slang of the drawing-room, the street, the 
slum, the market, the thieves’ kitchen, and 
the law-court—all this flotsam and jetsam 
of the moment the whirlwind of Balzac’s 
genius gathers together and sweeps wholesale 
into his novels, till the reader sometimes has 
forgotten plot, incident, and character, and 
feels that he has less a novel before him than 
a storehouse of facts. Assuredly Balzac has 
prepared a great treat for the patient archae- 
ologist of a coming generation ! 

In writing his monograph for Mr. Walter 
Scott’s series of ‘‘ Great Writers,” and having 
regard to the wants of his readers and the 
space at his command, Mr. Wedmore has 
judiciously devoted himself to a detailed 
criticism and commentary upon the chief 
works of the author, and to a rapid account 
of his life—both tasks most admirably per- 
formed. 

Perhaps the time has not even yet come for 
a full appreciation of the place in contempo- 
rary literature held by Balzac. Readers will, 
I think, close Mr. Wedmore’s book with the 
reflection, which I believe the excellent critic 
its author would endorse, that in so far as a 
novelist should deal with the facts of life— 
with its phenomena rather than with the 
ideas that underlie them, with the prose 
rather than with the poetry of humanity—so 
far as a novelist should be the analyst of 
human life, the dissector and exponent of 
human emotions, calm, scientific, and un- 
ruffled by sympathy with his subject, Balzac 
was the greatest master of fiction that ever 
yet has lived. 


OswaLp CRAWFURD. 








A Naturalist in North Oclebes. 
Hickson. (John Murray.) 


Fottowre in the footsteps of Wallace, Forbes, 
and Guillemard, Dr. Hickson undertook in 
1885 a long expedition to the Malay Archi- 
pelago, chiefly for the purpose of studying on 
the spot some of the minuter forms of marine 
life in that ‘paradise of naturalists.” The 
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first twelvemonth (July, 1885, to July, 1886) 
was devoted almost exclusively to the Manado 
district in Minahassa, north-eastern peninsula 
of Celebes, together with the neighbouring 
islet of Talisse, and a short excursion to the 
more distant Sangir and Talaut Archipelagos 
between Celebes and the Philippines. Esti- 
mated by its extent, this must be called an 
extremely limited field of research. But such 
is the endless variety of plant and animal life 
in those tropical regions that in this narrow 
space alone the author has gleaned sufficient 
materials to fill a handsome volume possessing 
quite exceptional attractions for the botanist, 
zoologist, and ethnologist. And so far from 
exhausting the subjects of inquiry, it was with 
feelings of ‘‘ remorse” that he was obliged to 
leave the coral girt, mangrove fringed island 
of Talisse, the work there begun being still in 
an “ unfinished and imperfect condition.” 

Most of the materials here brought together 
have already formed the subject of various 
papers and memoirs in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, the Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, and other scientific periodi- 
cals. But their treatment in those little 
accessible publications was of too technical a 
character to detract from the general interest 
and freshness of the present work. Here the 
ordinary reader will find such questions as 
coral formations, mangrove swamp life, the 
ethnology and folklore of the civilised and 
wild Malay tribes, the value of missionary 
work among the inferior races, and so forth, 
discussed in an agreeable, intelligent, and 
highly instructive manner. 

Referring to the wise admivistration of Mr. 


Steller, a German missionary long stationed in 


the Sangir group, Mr. Hickson remarks : 

‘* A missionary such as Mr. Steller, who teaches 
the use of some of the simpler arts of the 
civilised races, and by cultivating the soil him- 
self, brings home to the native mind the prac- 
tical value of the land he lives upon, un- 
doubtedly increases the happiness and prosperity 
of the people. The missionary who merely 
indulges in evangelical dreams, and devotes 
himse)f only to the destruction of practices and 
beliefs which he classifies as ‘ pagan,’ is to my 
mind worse than useless.” 

Elsewhere the ministers of the gospel get, 
ge more than their full share of credit 
or the astounding change that has taken 
place in the social condition of the Minahassa 
peoples during the last few decades. At the 
beginning of the century they were broken 
into a multiplicity of savage groups, in a 
chronic state of intertribal warfare, and 
addicted to head hunting and even to a 
mitigated form of cannibalism. Now they 
constitute a population of peaceful agricul- 
turists, largely civilised, to some extent even 
ecucated, and gradually laying aside their 
numberless rude dialects for the cultivated 
form of the Malay language current through- 
out the Eastern Archipelago. But these 
results are perhaps mainly due to the judicious 
policy of the Dutch Government, which, 
while respecting harmless local prejudices, 
has sternly suppressed practices antagonistic 
to the general welfare, and introduced an 
excellent system of land culture, which has 
converted a great part of the Manado country 
into a flourishing coffee plantation. Any- 
how, the knowledge of what has been 
accomplished in the neighbouring Philippine 
archipelago on an immeasurably vaster scale, 





and in some respects under much more diffi- 
cult circumstances, should have guarded the 
writer against the grossly exaggerated state- 
ment that in Minahassa the Protestant 
propagandists ‘‘ have achieved greater success 
in their mission than any missionaries at any 
time in any part of the world.” 

However, this overdrawn language is 
amply condoned by the graphic account of 
the social usages, religious beliefs, ‘‘ cos- 
mogonies,” myths, and legends of the primitive 
inhabitants of North Celebes and neighbour- 
ing archipelagoes. Some of the specimens of 
folklore doubtless lose in verbal accuracy 
through second-hand translation from the 
Dutch; but it may be presumed that both 
the spirit and local colouring of the originals 
are faithfully preserved. In many of the 
popular stories mere brute force, as typified 
by the crocodile, is circumvented by the 
cunning of the ape, who here plays the part 
of the fox, the hare and “ brere rabbit” in 
the analogous oral literature of other races. 
Some of the tales, as our author correctly 
remarks, have obviously been modified by 
Christian teachings, under whose influence 
new ideas have been grafted on the old 
national myths. But when he refers the 
origin of natural religions to some form of 
fetishism, that is, ‘‘a belief that every 
natural object with which the savage came 
into daily contact possessed a soul or fetish,” 
he wrongly defines fetishism itself, and revives 
the erroneous notions on that subject which 
appear to have been first disseminated by 
De Brosses, and which were thoroughly 
exposed by Major A. B. Ellis in Zhe 
Tehi-Speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast 
(1887). Fetishism is not animism in any 
sense, and is not a primitive but a later form 
of natural religion. 

Dr. Hickson naturally devotes much space 
to coral life and reef-building, one of the 
chief objects of his expedition. The North 
Celebes waters, however, were not found to 
be a very favourable field for studying the 
difficult problems connected with the origin 
of reefs and atolls. Hence he abstains from 
entering into the merits of the objections 
recently advanced by Dr. Guppy and Mr. 
Murray against Darwin’s subsidence theory, 
merely remarking that he is not a believer in 
this view, and that his own observations fully 
confirm Mr. Murray’s statement regarding 
the seaward growth of reefs upon the slope of 
their own débris. On the other hand, he 
introduces a fresh element into the discussion 
by the ingenious way in which he shows that 
fringing reefs may in some places be associated 
with the presence of mangrove forests. In 
Talisse the mangrove swamps themselves were 
studied under specially favourable conditions, 
and their importance in determining the local 
biological and climatic relations is emphasised 
in more than one eloquent passage : 

‘‘ When the naturalist first enters the mangrove 
swamp, he cannot fail to be impressed with two 
things—the enormous field for investigation in 
animal and vegetable life that it affords, and 
the extreme difficulty and discomfort of doing 
any work there. The various kinds of mangrove 
trees bearing creepers, orchids, and parasitic 
ferns; the swarms of ants, termites, flies, 
mosquitoes, and other creatures of the air; the 
snakes, birds, fishes, crabs, anemones, and 
worms, afford endless themes for investigation 
and research. On the other hand, the damp, 





stifling, malarious atmosphere and the insect 
pests are quite sufficient to drive away even 
the enthusiastic naturalist to purer air and 
more wholesome places.... The conditions of 
life in the mangrove swamp are so extraordi- 
nary that if examples of all the animals found 
within a given area of it were collected, it 
would be discovered not only that a very large 
number of the genera, but nearly every one of 
the classes, of the animal kingdom were repre- 
sented. Mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, mol- 
lusks, insects, crustacea, worms, echinoderms, 
coelenterata, and protozoa, live and thrive 
within its limits. The same cannot be said of 
any other region on dry land or in the waters. 
We find, in fact, a curious combination here of 
the land, the sea, and freshwater fauna, brought 
about by the peculiar advantages the swamp 
affords to various animals of different habits to 
live and find their food.” 

Among the curious forms here met are the 

crustaceans, with a number of real eyes dis- 
tributed over their carapace, the jumping 
crab, and the still more remarkable jumping 
fish, Periophthalmus Koelreuter, which prefers 
disporting itself on the rocks to swimming 
in its native element, and which appears to 
breathe more through its tail than through its 
gills. At least the author claims that his theory 
regarding this very peculiar caudal function 
has since been confirmed by the experiments 
carried out by Prof. Haddon in Torres Strait. 
On the other hand, he has given up the solu- 
tion of that other and far more familiar pro- 
blem of the bloodthirsty propensities of the 
mosquito, always ravenous for human gore, 
yet perfectly competent to complete its bio- 
logical evolution without the stimulus of that 
invigorating diet: 
‘The mosquitoes are born and bred in the 
waters of the swamp; but what they actually 
feed upon in the imago or flying state, when 
there are no human beings about, is a mystery 
tome. It is possible they may obtain a scanty 
nourishment from the slimy ooze upon the 
surface of the mud and mangrove roots; but 
then it is difficult to understand the advantage 
of their piercing mouth-parts. It may be that 
of the millions hatched only a few actually de- 
posit fertile eggs, and those may be the lucky 
ones, who have had a draught of blood of the 
mammals and birds in the swamps. All that I 
can say about their feeding is that when we 
met they seemed to be invariably hungry, and 
when they fed were never satisfied.” 


But enough has been said to show the great 
variety of topics intelligently discussed by 
this very entertaining ‘‘ Naturalist in North 
Celebes.’’ There is a beautiful coloured plate 
of the curious little Periophthalmus, besides 
numerous other well-executed illustrations ; a 
copious index, two maps, and a very full 
bibliography, to which continued reference is 
made throughout the text on a novel and 
space-saving plan. 

A. H. Keane. 








Principles in Art, Sc. By Coventry Pat- 


more. (Bell.) 
CHERISHING, if one may s:y so, an affectionate 
regard for Mr. Coventry Patmore as a poet, 
one receives with the greater respect his 
judgments as a critic; for it isa mistake to 
suppose that the offices of the poet and the 
critic are necessarily foreign to each other. 
A critic who is also a poet has, for that 
reason, a keener sensibility, a deeper insight 
into character and the meaning of events, and 
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a wider sympathy with human nature. With- 
out sensibility, or insight, or sympathy, no man 
has any right to call himself a critic. When 
Mr. Coventry Patmore follows his poetic 
instinct his critical judgment is right. But 
there are one or two instances here—the paper 
on Emerson is notably ove —in which both 
the instinct of the poet and the discernment 
of the critic seem to have been overborne by 
another sense, which may conveniently be 
called the religious sense. 

There is so little in this book that I shall 
have to take exception to—a proceeding, in 
any case, to be attempted with all respect— 
that I shall be glad to get that duty over. 
First, then, I find myself unable to accept 
Mr. Coventry Patmore’s estimate of Emerson. 
It seems to me that he has failed to realise 
the fulness of Emerson’s teaching, and the 
fact of his genius, from the want of that 
sympathy with his subject which in dealing 
with most other men and things is the prime 
quality he displays. Emerson was above all 
things a religious teacher, but religion with 
him was absolutely dissociated from dogma 
It wes a commingled intellectuality and spiri- 
tuality, of ample sufficiency for a pure and up- 
lifted soul. Obviously, it was out of harmony 
with a religious system based on theological 
dogmas and expressed in elaborate creeds. It 
is;well known that Mr. Coventry Patmore’s 
position is thst of the exact theologians 
That he should b3 unable to appreciate Emer- 
son’s position is therefore not surprising ; 
but it is to be regretted that he shou'd have 
written thus of a thinker whose writings have 
given a marked impulse to the thoughtful 
minds of the present and the last generation : 


‘* Though Emerson could not see that a religion 
of which there is nothing left but an ‘ over- 
soul’ is much the same thing as a man of whom 
there is nothing left but his hat, the religious 
bodies to which he was for many years more or 
less attached were less devoid of humour, and 
the joke of a faith without a dogma became in 
time too much for their seriousness.” 


Of this passage it is enough to say that the 
supposed ‘‘ joke” has no more quality of fact 
than Mr. Coventry Patmore’s description of 
the over-soul has of fitness. He has simply 
failed altogether to understand Emerson. If 
it were not eo he would never have said of 
him: ‘‘His philosophy afforded him only a 
very natrow range of subject’? Emerson’s 
philosophy was really as wide as nature. It 
embraced the teachings of science and the ex- 
periences of men; but it excluded—ard that, 
from Mr. Coventry Patmore’s point of view, 
constitutes its narrowness—the arbitrary de- 
ductions of the theologians. 

Mr. Patmore writes of Shelley in a vein 
that will shock some of the poet’s devotees. 
His idea of ‘‘ What Shelley was’ is stated 
with the coolness of a professor of moral 
avatomy. I am not sure that this is not well. 
It is utterly impossible to justify some of the 
things that Shelley did; and perhaps the best 
way of dealing with his breaches of the moral 
law, as understood by society, would be to 
admit them and pass on. The at’empt to 
defend them is rather a dangerous proceeding, 
having regard to the need for a social moral 
law ; and it can never be very successful. But 
Mr. Coventry Patmore’s judgment of Shelley’s 
powers, and of his intrinsic character. seems 
to have been warped by his disgust for the 


poet’s moral aberrations. 
as being 


‘* self-indulgent by habit, ignorant to the end 
of all that it most behoves a responsible being 
to know, and so conceited that his ignorance 
was incurable ; showing at every turn the most 
infallible sign of a feeble intellect—a belief in 
human perfectibility.” 


May it not be that the theologian in Mr. 
Coventry Patmore is again responsible for a 
criticism which Mr. Coventry Patmore, the 
poet, would scarcely seek to justify? The 
belief in human perfectibility does not scem 
to be a very grievous thing after all; and one 
would think that conceit, ignorance, and 
feebleness of intellect are qualities not likely 
to be found in the company of aspirations 
aiming at so high a mark. Keats’s name is 
inseparably linked with Shelley’s, and nothing 
is so natural as to pass from one to the other. 
Mr. Coventry Patmore’s estimate of Keats 
seems to me a faulty one also. He does full 
justice to all of Keats’s work that was com- 
prised within what he calls ‘his own lovely 
line’’—that of the ‘‘Eve of St. Agnes,” 
‘¢ Tsabella,” and the Odes; but when he 
comes to ‘‘ Hyperion,” the grandest piece of 
writiog Keats ever did, he dismisses it with 
the summary remark that ‘‘ Keats himself 
knew and admitted that it was only a sem- 
blance end an echo, and therefore wisely 
abandoned the attempt.” It is true that 
Keats said something of this kind; but 
it often happens that poets are not the 
bes’ judges of their own productions. Byron 
was much nearer the mark when he said of 
‘‘ Hyperion” that it seemed ‘actually in- 
spired by the Titans.” 

I have no more fault to find. The far 
more pleasant duty now fslls to me to say 
that these essays are very delightful reading. 
The first of them, which gives its name to 
the book, lays down a principle of intelligent 
judgment in criticism which most of the 
other essays pointedly exemplify. When 
Mr. Patmore is in sympathy with his subject 
he writes of it with a clearness and force 
which it would be impossible to excel, and 
with an eloquence that quite fascinates the 
reader. There is perhaps no subject so essen- 
tially his own as that of ‘‘ Love and Poetry,” 
on which wedded topics he discourses thus: 


“The whole of after-life depends very much 
upon how life’s transient transfiguration in 
youth by love is subsequently regarded ; and 
the greatest of all the functions of the poet is 
to aid in his readers the fulfilment of the cry, 
which is that of nature as well as of religion, 
‘Let not my heart forget the things mine eyes 
have seen.’ The greatest perversion of the 
poet’s function is to falsify the memory of that 
transfiguration of the senses, and to make light 
of its sacramental character. This character is 
instantly recognised by the unvitiated heart and 
apprehension of every youth and maiden; but 
it is very easily forgotten and profaned by most, 
unless its sanctity is upheld by priests and 
poets. Poets are naturally its prophets—all 
the more powerful because, Jike the prophets of 
old, they are wholly independent of the priests, 
and are often the first to discover and rebuke 
the lifelessness into which that order is always 
tending to fall. If society is to survive its 
apparentiy impending dangers, it must be 
mainly by guarding and increasing the purity 
of the sources in which society begins.” 

That is admirably said, and so is nearly all 
elee in these essays. Whether Mr. Patmore 
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is writing of art, or architecture, or poetry— 
whether he is discussing the subtlety which 
constitutes so much of the charm of Rossetti's 
poems, or those personal qualities in Clough 
which had a fascination for all who knew him, 
or is satirising the hasty tendency to confer 
post-mortem honours on ‘‘Smith’”—he is 
equally lucid, and both in matter and style 
equally charmiog. 
Grorce CorreRELt. 








English Lands, Letters, and Kings, from 
Celt to Tudor. By Donald G. Mitchell. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Mr. Mrrcuetr introduces his little volume as 
the result of a serics of ‘‘ talks” intended 
for the entertainment and instruction of some 
private friends. In his own words his wish 
is to 

‘*familiarise the average reader with the 
salient characteristics of the writers brought 
under notice, and to put those writers into such 
a swathing of historic and geographic enwrap- 
ments as shall keep them better in mind.” 

The conception is excellent in itself; and, 
though the execution of such a task must 
have been far from easy, Mr. Mitchell 
deserves the credit of having achieved a 
very considerable measure of succes. His 
“talks,” written in a pleasant, familiar style, 
have the great merit of being at once interest- 
ing and fruitful; and this is no small matter 
in a book intended for those who often have 
not the time, nor perhaps even the inclination, 
for serious study. Yet we venture to say 
that some at least of Mr. Mitcheli’s readers 
will be led on to take a deeper and more 
permanent interest in the subject; and from 
the care with which the dates and the last 
editions of each author are indicated they 
will find it a useful guide for further study. 

Mr. Mitchell confessedly writes in the 
first place for American readers ; and we must 
not, therefore, quarrel with some features in 
his book which occasionally seem to us un- 
necessary. But his Americanisms are not of 
the obtrusive order, and will simply strike 
the average Britisber as somewhat quaint. 
He might, however, have avoided such an 
error as ‘‘ Christ’s Church College”’ (p. 174). 

In his first chapter, our author carries us 
past the Norman Conquest, giviog us brief 
glimpses of Caedmon and Beda, the stories of 
whose work would have borne a little fuller 
repetition, since they never grow old, and 
would probably come with the charm of fresh- 
ness to most of Mr. Mitchell’s readers. Alfred, 
Canute, Godiva, Harold the Saxon, and Wil- 
liam the Norman, fill up the remainder of 
his picture of early England ; and the second 
chapter opens with Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and the Arthurian Legends. Walter Map, of 
course, occurs in the latter connexion; but 
the fame of the reputed author of ‘‘ Meum est 
propositum in taberna mori” might have 
earned for him a more extended notice, and 
the Nugae Curialium, that curious mine of 
old legends, and of information on court-life 
under the first of the Plantagenets, would 
have supplied material for a pleasant picture. 
Giraldus Cambrensis also would fairly turn in 
his grave could he know that all his pains 
had not sufficed to secure him mention. No 
two writers of the Early Middle Ages would 
have better repaid treatment, and their literary 
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fame was so great and well founded that we 
should like to have seen the two lively arch- 
deacons brought out of shadow-land in Mr. 
Mitchell’s pages. But it is easy to cavil at 
omissions; and we must not expect too much, 
when, as the writer says, it was only possible 
to give types. Still, it is just the Early 
Middle Ages with regard to which it is hardest 
to realise that men were much as we are, and 
not only fought, but talked and read, and 
thought and wrote. However, Mr. Mitchell 
gives us a long and pleasent sketch of 
Chaucer at the end of his third chapter, 
having touched sufficiently on Mandeville, 
Roger Bacon, and Wycliffe. The next 
chapter takes us through the fifteenth century 
ending with Caxton and the Paston Letters, 
not a period with much to talk of in the 
present connexion, though Lawrence Minot, 
and some of the English metrical romances, 
would have given better material than 
“moral ’? Gower and dull Dan Lydgate. 

The last half of the book is given up to the 
Tudors, at least ostensibly ; but it gets, per- 
haps unavoidably, a longish way into the 
Stuarts, and somehow even Hobbes creeps in. 
The space is here so much more ample that 
more detail was possible, and we are not called 
on to take so many “‘ longstrides.” The result 
is proportionately more satisfactory. Mr. 
Mitchell hes wisely omitted Shakspere from 
his list, as a Jong notice would have destroyed 
the symmetry cf the book, a short one have 
been worse than useless. As it is, space is 
geined to give a fuller picture of the times of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, and of their great 
ministers, together with More, Spenser, Sid- 
ney, Bacon, Marlowe, Jonson, and others too 
numerous to mention. 

Mr. Mitchell has adopted a pleasant system 
of telling his story by the aid of quotations not 
only from the authors he is dealing with, but 
also from any well-known writer who may serve 
his purpose. Shakspere is, of course, in con- 
stant use, and Scott’s novels are brought in to 
illustrate the history of Richard I. and crusad- 
ing times, while Tennyson supplies material 
for the stories of Godiva, and Harold, and for 
the Arthurian Legends. To our mind this is 
a very happy notion, which gives the volume 
great additional interest, and by the famili- 
arity of the language makes it far more vivid. 

Mr. Mitchell has produced an eminently read- 
able series of essays; and we hope they will 
obtain the wide circulation which they deserve. 
He speaks as though he had some more 
“talks” in store. We shall look out for them 
with interest. 

C. L. Kryasrorp. 
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that Mr. Hall Caine has, by bis latest novel, 
The Bondman, placed himself on the shelf 
where the classics stand. But there is no 
doubt that he occupies a position far removed 
from that of the average story-teller, and may 
be regarded as standing on a pedestal of his 
own, secure from the kick of the envious 
passing herd, and only to be approached with 
ladder, and at personal risk, by him who 
would reverently wipe off a little dust and 
cobweb, or chip away, with apologies, some 
truant angularity. He is an acknowledged 
master of the art of rousing human passion ; 
and to say that this art is effectively dis- 
played in the present work would be scarcely 
more than saying that Mr. Caine had not 
fallen behind himself in an e“ort put forth in 
the full maturity of bis powers. The Bond- 
man has other claims to notice than this. A 
serious teaching—if we rightly understand 
the stors—a teaching only imperfectly fore- 
shadowed by the feiry legend that heralds 
the opening chapter, underlies all that the 
writer has to tell. He is presenting to us an 
allegory typifying the impotency of man’s 
schemes of vengeance—or, indeed, schemes of 
any kind— when conflicting with the mys- 
terious ordinances of the Almighty. Read, 
indeed, in this light the narrative sometimes 
appears pregnant with a painfully intense 
irony, such as may not have been altogether 
intended by its author. Another point of 
interest is the brilliant descriptive power 
exhibited, in which Mr. Caine has fairly 
surpassed himself; and, lastly, there remains 
to be noticed the surprising ingenuity with 
which situations of the most impressive 
kind are created at every important turn of 
the story. The scene is laid first in Iceland, 
where Stephen Orry, a loafing and vicious 
husband, deserts his wife Rachel, and sails 
away to the Isle of Man, where he marries 
another wife and has a son. Rachel also 
gives birth to a son the very night after her 
husband has struck and abandoned her. 
Nineteen years afterwards, on her dying bed, 
she solemnly charges her son, Jason, to 
revenge her wrongs upon his father and half- 
brother, and dies. Just at this time Stephen 
Orry, in a fit of repentance, sends his son 
Michael to Iceland, in order to seek out his 
wife and child and effect a reconciliation. 
Michael, on his arrival, fails in his mission ; 
but he remains in the country, and in a period 
of rebellion is elected Republican President 
of the island. In the meanwhile Jason, 
arriving at the Isle of Man, saves from death 
the father he had sworn to slay, and Stephen 
Orry afterwards dies in his arms. Then 
Jason falls in love with Greeba, the Manx 
girl whom Michael had left behind him 
under promice of awaiting his return, and the 
real complication of the story commences. 
Greeba flees to her lover in Iceland, and is 
followed by Jasov. The half-brothers, who 
are now sworn enemies, continually miss 
encountering each other, until they meet as 
convicts in the eulphur mines, and are 
chained together, neither having the slightest 
knowledge of the other’s identity. Ultimately 
Jason becomes the passionately devoted friend 
of Michael, and lays down his life for the 
man whose destruction had once been his 
solemnly pledged purpose. Such is the story 
in brief outline. The question now to be 
considered is whether the work is, as a whole, 





satisfactory from every point of view. Well, 
in the opinion of one who has read every 
page with the utmost pleasure, but who in 
his capacity as Devil’s Advocate is profession- 
ally concerned to leave no possible objection 
unnoticed, there is this to be said: The 
language of Zhe Bondman is full of nervous, 
graphic, and poetical English; its interest 
never flags, and its situations and descriptions 
are magnificent—too magnificent, perhaps. 
Here is the flaw upon which a finger might 
be laid. Plus quam mortale sapit. The chief 
actors are something more than mere men 
and women. They are jybewy yevos dvipav— 
young giants fresh from the halls of Odin, 
who can fell an ox with one blow, or break 
an opponent’s back in a wrestling bout. Their 
very woes are Promethean ; the coincidences 
that unite or sunder them appear as if arranged 
by some overwhelming destiny. The atmos- 
phere seems to reecho with the thunders of 
Thor’s ponderous hammer, and agony is piled 
upon agony, like Ossa on Pelion, till one is 
apt to regard the action as one would an 
Aeschylean drama, and to accord a tribute of 
awe and admiration rather than sympathy. 
But it is a splendid novel for all that, and 
does not need the “ puff” which the pub- 
lisher has thought fit to append. 

The author of Part of the Property is 
endowed with a good many of the constitu- 
tive elements of the novelist of the future. 
The genus of the latter animal has not perhaps 
at this moment been fairly settled, and his 
definition may therefore be challenged; but 
the prerent reviewer is inclined to assign him 
to the class of which Mr. Howells, the 
American writer, is the foremost living repre- 
sentative. Itis not for a moment contended 
that Miss Whitby is entitied—as yet, at any 
rate—to take equal rank with Mr. Howells; 
for the latter is gifted with a mastery of 
analytical insight and a charm of manner, 
both in respect of what he gives us and what 
he leaves unsaid, that can belong only to one 
or two in a generation. Mr. Howells would 
never dream of treating us to such an anti- 
climax as an account of the funeral ceremonies 
of the man or woman whose inner nature he 
had been unfolding through the greater 
part of three volumes with a'l the subtlest 
resources of an unapproachably delicate artis- 
tic skill. He would reverently turn from the 
closing scene, and leave details to the servants. 
Still, there is resemblance enough between 
the two writers to justify a comparison. Miss 
Whitby does not, any more than Mr. Howells, 
depend for her attractiveness upon the story- 
teller’s ordinary stock-in-trade of perilous or 
amusing incident, dramatic situation, surprises, 
coincidences, and such like worn-out devices. 
Selecting as material some three or four people, 
brought together by family or other circum- 
stances, she takes for her theme a passage in 
their lives, commonplace enough perhaps in 
the eyes of the world around them, but made 
replete with interest to us, who behold as in 
a picture the delineation of their characters 
illumined by the skill of a cunning hand. 
There is no doubt that a writer who essays 
work of this kind is taxing the capacity of art 
to its utmost. In the present book there are 
only two, or at most three, leading characters 
—namely, Margaret Chamberlain, aged nine- 
teen; Mr. Anstruther, her grandfather, a 
country squire; and Jocelyn Carew, a son of 
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Mr. Anstruther’s second wife by her first 
husband. The others, though each is distinc- 
tive enough in its way, are subsidiary to the 
main action. No important incidents are 
recorded, to relieve the dull routine of country- 
house life, except a week’s visit to a neigh- 
bour. Yet a charming tale has been con- 
structed out of these uneventful details— 
though, to be sure, there is a mournful tragedy 
eventually, which saddens the closing part of 
the book ; and the author deserves high praise 
for her successful attempt to evolve keen 
sympathy out of material which, to a less 
observant or imaginative mind, would have 
suggested little element whereon to found a 
romance. 


The lady who for a generation past has 
been employing her pen upon biography, 
romance, and fairy tale, under the name of 
Sarah Tytler, has added two more volumes to 
her record, dealing with the life of Frances 
Jennings, well known to fame as a reigning 
beauty at the court of Charles II., and ulti- 
mately espoused by the “ aristocratic ruffian ’’ 
Richard Talbot, created Earl and afterwards 
Duke of Tyrconnel by James II. Although 
a biographical notice of Lady Tyrconnel is 
included among Mr. G. Steinman’s Althorpe 
Memoirs, no life of that hot-tempered, saucy- 
tongued, volatile, and frolicsome, but scrupu- 
lously virtuous dame has ever appeared with 
the completeness of entourage and minuteness 
of detail that characterise the present pro- 
duction. Eclipsed as she was in every way 
asa political celebrity and inétrigante by her 
far more famous younger sister Sarah, who 
also rose to be a wearer of the strawberry 
leaves through her marriage with John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, Frances 
Jennings nevertheless enjoyed a career 
abounding in romance and vicissitudes of 
extraordinary interest. Born in the year of 
Charles I.’s execution, at a little country 
house near St. Albans, this daughter of a 
rustic squire obtained—through her mother’s 
influence, soon after the Restoration—a situa- 
tion as maid of honour to Anne, Duchess of 
York, daughter of Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
and was thus introduced, when not yet sixteen, 
to the free-and-easy licentious gaiety of the 
court at Whitehall. Besieged by every un- 
married courtier of the day, including the 
Richard Talbot above mentioned and that most 
renowned of lady-killers, Harry Jermyn— 
whom the present writer designates ‘an 
aristocratic cad’’—the fastidious beauty re- 
mained heart-whole for four years, until 
vanquished by George, a penniless and un- 
titled younger son of the Hamilton family, 
with whom she eloped, and whom, after his 
exclusion from service in the English army 
on account of his religion, she followed to 
France, and became a leading figure in the 
frivolities of Versailles, Fontainebleau, and 
the Luxembourg, under the rule of the Grand 
Monarque. Reduced by the death of her 
husband to absolute want and life in a garret, 
she again encounters ‘‘ Dick” Talbot, now 
grown more roystering and bloated than ever, 
and marries the lover of her youth. How 
Talbot, become Earl and Duke of Tyrconnel, 
ruled Ireland as viceroy, fled with his master, 
James, to the court of St. Germains after the 
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of Duchess Frances is apt to be rather heavy 
at times; but the matter of the book is 
sufficiently entertaining to redeem any faults 
of manner. We are not introduced to many 
of the celebrities, especially the female cele- 
brities, of the court of Charles II. Perhaps 
they are reserved for another volume. 


A Resolute Purpose, though the work of a 
lady whose writing shows refinement of taste 
and considerable imaginative power, is not 
a lively book. The very gruesomeness of its 
motif is in itself fatal to liveliness. Nothing 
short of a past master in the art of fiction 
could undertake with much chance of success 
the task of digesting a medical handbook and 
exemplifying the progressive developments of 
a hereditary disease by illustrations drawn 
from a family history. Probably Miss Ash- 
burner’s narrative is true enough to facts of 
real life. We all of us know something—by 
hearsay, at any rate—of the ghastly skeletons 
hidden away in the cupboards of patrician 
families, whose pride it is to have kept their 
blood for centuries untainted by admixture 
with an alien strain, and also how the sinus of 
our hard-living forefathers have descended in 
the shape of deadly diseases unto the third 
and fourth generation. So that when Fairfax, 
youthful head of the ancient house of Towers- 
court, becomes aware of the grim heritage of 
madness bequeathed to his family, and resolves 
to stamp out the taint by imposing lifelong 
celibacy on himse)f and his brethren, we feel 
that he has done quite the right thing, and 
established his claim to a martyrdom decidedly 
heroic under the circumstances, and much to 
be admired by that good-for-nothing majority 
among us who are inclined to whisper each to 
himself Medea’s ‘‘ Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.”’ But this does not relieve 
the tale from heaviness. For the rest, many 
of the characters are eminently lovable, espe- 
cially Honoria Fairfax and Herr Volkmann, 
the Prussian doctor. The writer has an easy 
flow of words, and frequently attempts by 
vivacity of narrative to make up for the pre- 
vailing tone of seriousness suggested by the 
subject and fortified by industrious citation of 
medical authority. 


On the other hand, cases now and then 
occur where wonders of medical science readily 
lend themselves to the manufacture of sensa- 
tional plots; and Mr. Henry Harland has 
been singularly happy in the capital he has 
created out of a well-known brain phenome- 
non, in his novelette, entitled, Zwo Women or 
One? Dr. Leonard Benary, who tells the 
story in the first person, rescues from 
attempted suicide a young and strikingly 
handsome woman, whose moral nature, how- 
ever, proves on subsequent acquaintance to 


be terribly depraved, and whose determination | P 


to drown herself, in order to get released from 
the pangs of a guilty conscience, remains un- 
abated in spite of the doctor’s earnest per- 
suasions. He induces her at length to submit 
to an operation upon one of the bones of her 
skull, causing a lesion of the cerebral tissues, 
whereby he promises as a result the total 
annihilation of memory without injury to the 
other intellectual tacultien, so tha’ the patient 
upon recovering health and consciousness 

remember absolutely of the past 
—neither her name, nor her , Ror 
the face of her father or mother, nor even how 


| to speak, walk, or eat—but shall be literally 
born anew and have to begin life over again 
from the start. The results of this experi- 
ment form the subject of the tale. The plot 
is decidedly a clever one, and the details are 
well worked out, so far as they go. The only 
fault to be found with the book is that there 
is not more of it. One can hardly help think- 
ing with a sigh of regret what a marvellous 
combination of thrilling by-plot and circum- 
stance a writer like Wilkie Collins would 
_ grouped round such a brilliant central 
idea. 


It is difficult to understand the precise 
raison @’étre of a novel occupied from begin- 
ning to end with nothing but the record of 
an unbroken series of struggles against star- 
vation, culminating in child-murder, lunacy, 
and suicide. That the writer of 4 Manchester 
Shirtmaker—who is understood to be a lady 
—is a marvellously vivid narrator of harrow - 
ing tales of distress may be freely admitted; 
her intimacy with some of the most hideous 
phases of poverty in crowded cities can 
scarcely be questioned; and her descriptions 
have a realistic truthfulness which commands 
all due recognition. But, after all, one is 
inclined to say of her work, Cui bono? We 
are none the wiser for such a tale; and if the 
writer meant to stir us in the direction of 
redressing the unequal balance of social and 
economical conditions at present existing, it 
is to be regretted that she has made no effort 
to indicate in what way such redress is likely 
to be best effected. Her story is simply a 
succession of scenes, each more heartrending 
and pitiable than the last, unrelieved by a 
single lighter episode or touch of brightness, 
and, so far as one can see, conveying no lesson 
whatever, unless it is intended to illustrate 
the quotation from Carlyle, printed at the 
beginning, to the effect that 
“itis not ... to die of hunger that makes a 
man wretched. ... It is to live miserable we 
know not why; to work sore and yet gain 
nothing; to be heart-worn, weary, yet isolated, 
girt in with a cold, universal laissez-faire,” &c. 
Surely, morbid reflections of this sort are best 
left unillustrated. 

J. Barrow ALLEN. 








RECENT VERSE. 


An Atonement of East London, and other Poems. 
By Howard Crawford. (Blackwood.) In his 
longer poems Mr. Howard Crawford makes an 
attempt to treat modern life, and to treat it 
unconventionally — an attempt which at once 
singles him out from the crowd of gentlemen and 
ladies who consider that poetry and modern 
life have nothing to do with one other, and 
who act on their conviction. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Crawford’s method of treatment is at 
resent much too rhapsodical, and his views of 
life a little too turbulent and romanesque. His 
hand relaxes its mastery of his subject at 
moment. He is arider — spurred 
without a rein. It is impossible for us to quote 
8 from the title-poem long to 
give a just idea of the copious volume of verse 
w rolls, not unmelodiously, through the 
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Heart of the — of night. The softer airs 
Of love, the lullaby of mother’s cares, 

And, in the fainter distance, ebbs of song 

From gondolas that pass beneath the long 
Shades of the palaces, join in a throng 

Of music with thin tinkling of guitars 

Of wandering youths, that live but for the stars 
Of heaven and lovéd eyes.”’ 


Mr. Crawford seems to write with ease—with 
too much ease; but his verse, while often 
turgid and always unpruned, is by no means 
unpromising. This romantic glow, this very 
fever of flushed luxuriance, is a far more hope- 
ful sign than the cramped neatness of many 
more careful workman. ‘The verse is at all 
events generally sonorous, and thought translates 
itself into imagery, often in a very picturesque 
manner. Everywhere there is the throb of 


life, even when, as in ‘Jaques Redivivus,’”” 


the pulse beats to a perfectly mad tune—the 
tune, not of the melancholy Jaques, but of 
some James or John whose address is 
Hanley. 


Two Queens. A Drama. By O. J. Ballingall 
Birrell. (Glasgow: Maclehose.) Mr. Ballin- 
gall Birrell’s little book has also its measure of 
promise, but promise of a very different kind. 
Though divided into five acts and called a 
drama, it is no play but rather a sketch in 
dialogue, a fragment of history thrown into the 
form of conversation. The period extends 
from the death of Edward VI. to the execution 
of Lady Jane Grey; and the whole interest of 
the piece lies in the contrast and yet likeness 
of two unhappy women—the real and the mock 
queen. The subject isa fine one, and in the 
hands of a writer like Michael Field it might 
be turned to pregnant issues. Mr. Birrell, 
however, is at the mercy of his materials. All 
he can do is to throw out suggestive hints 
here and there, to pourtray a moment’s emotion 
with momentary fineness, to impress or move 
us with a line, a turn of phrase. His work 
strikes us as that of a very young writer, not 
without capacity, who is making a first attempt, 
in which he betrays the gradual progress of his 
enfranchisement from the tyranny of metrical 
oppression. His blank verse is curiously stiff, 
with the formality of the pre-Shaksperean 
measure ; but, now and again, it has a really 
simple and moving accent—the accent of nature. 
The book has distinct promise. It remains 
oa Mr. Birrell to justify our expectations of 


Poems. By May M. Cox. (Bell.) Of Miss or 
Mrs. Cox (apparently the latter) we are unable 
to say as much. The book is in parts clever, 
to a certain extent, and it might once have 
obtained some reputation for its author as ‘‘a 
pleasing poetess”; but that would have been in 
the days of Mrs. Hemans, and we are now in 
the days of Miss Rossetti. Here is a lady who 
has read her Hemans and her Longfellow, who 
writes of “The Last Night,” ‘‘The Felon’s 
Prayer,” ‘‘The Outcast”; and who, here as 
elsewhere, is neatly conventional, and expresses 
very nicely the oo bar feminine thoughts on 
these subjects. She has a broken heart, and 
she writes verses on Gordon. She “will not 
have written in vain” if ‘in all the world” 
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good deal of enthusiasm to spare for the land 


of his adoption; and he prints a number of | h 


pieces which he has written for clubs, con- 
greses, anniversaries, and the like American 
institutions. Among his subjects are ‘‘ Nobby 
Island,” ‘‘ The Club of Tahawas,” and 


* Fair Potomac! dear Potomac! at [whose] name fro 


what memories throng !”’ 
He can also do honour to 


‘* “Home, sweet home’ and ‘ John Brown’s body,’ 
‘ Dixieland’ and ‘ Old Camp- ground,’ 

Swinging symphonies commingled in one bright 
bouquet of sound.” 


He can also compose poetic pieces in the 
manner of Mr. George Sims: human life from 
the point of view of the district-missionary, 
convinced that his particular slum is the vilest 
in the city, and that his particular tracts are 
the best in theland. Fluent, well-meaning, 
neatly expressed, Mr. Wallace Bruce’s verses 
are of that old-fashioned school which expresses 
sentiments in a reasonable manner, passin 
m sentiments to sentiment, and alternating 
between piety and patriotism. If anyone is 
attracted by this description of Mr. Wallace 
Bruce’s verse, he will no doubt be attracted by 
Mr. Wallace Bruce’s verse itself. 








TWO FOREIGN BOOKS ON ECONOMICS. 


Freiland: ein Sociales Zukunftsbild. Von 
Theodor Hertzka. (Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot.) This social picture of the future 
is introduced by an autobiographical sketch 
of the author’s late studies. Four years ago 
he had got so far in his socialistic educa- 
tion as to have thrown over rent and a certain 
rtion of profits (Unternehmergewinn). But 
Be still, in deference to the ‘‘ classic and ortho- 
dox view,” retained some respect for one 
factor of the existing system of distribution, 
namely, interest. Now he has freed himself 
from this remaining prejudice, and thus com- 
pleted the ‘‘ solution of the social problem ”— 
Why do we not become richer in proportion to 
our increased capacity of producing wealth? 
The answer to this question, which puzzled 
Adam Smith and Ricardo—the solution which 
the greatest theorists, since the rise of political 
economy, have been groping after—has been 
revealed to Herr Hertzka. Society is poor, 
notwithstanding the potentiality of boundless 
wealth, owing to a deficiency, not of supply, 
but of demand. This defect is due to the 
present system of distribution. Where the 
consumption of the masses is restricted, it is 
impossible that wealth should increase indefi- 
nitely. The rapture attending this discovery 
deprived the author of the tranquilli 
requisite for the formulation of abstract doc- 
trines. His exposition has thus taken the 
popular form of an Utopia. It was thus that 
**Bacon of Verulam” interrupted his graver 
stupies, and the composition of the Novum 
Organon, in order to throw off the New Atlan- 
tis. So far, the preface. ‘‘ Fumum ex luce,” the 
experienced critic will probably expect after 
this introduction. Nor will the Horatian 


literary side of the work. As the picture of 
the future is not painted in warm colours of 


, the story of is not very enter- 
pore In the more shining qualities the 
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He does not postulate an entire revolution of 
uman nature. He merely supposes that there 
will be *‘no drunkards, no idlers, and no 
criminals” in the model community of Free- 
land. He does not ignore the great facts of 
sex and war. He is honourably distinguished 
m some contemporary Utopia-mongers in 
that he does not shirk those difficulties 
about the increase of population which have 
baffled the test intellects of this century. 
Herr Hertzka’s solution of the Malthusian 
problem has, at least, the merits of simplicity 
and epee a The struggle for life, it is 
universally admitted, evokes qualities useful to 
the race. Well, among the useful qualities so 
developed is the attribute of not multiplying 
up to the limits of sustenance. To assist our 
conception of the manner in which this prin- 
ciple may operate, it is suggested that animals 
highly nourished and well-to-do classes of men 
are less prolific. But we are not left entirely 
to these doubtful analogies, Should the 


g | natural safe-guard break down, there still may 


be constructed an interior circumvallation. 
There may be means of averting the evil con- 
sistently with our moral and aesthetic senses. 
Thus the spectre, which has so long thrown a 
gloom over the banquet of Nature is for ever 
laid. The Freelanders may enter upon their 
millennial joys without fear of those conse- 
quences which Malthus anticipated in God- 
win’s ideal state. In Freeland the pleasures of 
love will not be hampered by a rigorous 
marriage law. Yet the constancy of lovers will 
be unbroken. This improvement in nuptial 
relations will be effected by abolishing the 
temptation under which so many women now 
are to marry without love, for the sake of bein 

supported, The extinction of this infamy will 
be attained by the simple method of making 
girls independent, giving to every woman as 
well as man a fair share of the national in- 
come. Not that woman will have to struggle 
as the competitor of man. It is admitted that 
men are stronger and more powerful as bread- 
winners. But evenin the case of male indus- 
tries, the which is played by the indivi- 
dual worker is inconsiderable compared to 
what is due to the intellectual toil of innumer- 
able past generations. Of this inheritance it 
is but just that our sisters should have a pro- 
portional share. Altogether, the ladies in 
Freeland are likely to have what our trans- 
atlantic cousins call a ‘lovely time.’”’ There 
will be no more worry about servants. The 
rough work of households will be performed by 
the ‘association for personal service.” The 
members of this society occupy stations or 
guard rooms in each neighbourhood, from 
which they can be summoned by telephone to 
any house. The remuneration for their services 
is about fivepence for each period of three 
minutes. The members of the society are all 
gentlemen—a sort of ‘‘ gentlemen helps,” in 
short. We must not satiate the reader’s 
curiosity by describing all the good things 
which are in store for those who have courage 
to break with the existing order. The picture 
of the socialistic future is indeed attractive, 
and it would be pleasant to believe with the 
author that it only — a few efficient men 
to make the ideal a reality. 


Elements d'Economie Politi 
Léon Walras. Deuxiéme 
sanne: Rouge.) 


Pure. Par 
ition, 
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acting as one man. Again, Prof. WalraS 
directs attention to the interdependence of the 
different markets in which the entrepreneur 
deals—buying various agents of production 
and selling finished products: The symbolic 
representation of this system brings out clearly 
a truth which Prof. Marshall was one of the 
first to state, in his review of Jevons’s 
Theory in the AcADEMY: “Just as the 
motion of every body in the solar system 
affects and is affected by the motion of every 
other, so it is with the elements of the prob- 
lem of political economy.” The use of the 
analogies which mathematical physics supply 
to political economy is well illustrated in Prof. 
Walras’s new and enlarged edition. We allude 
to the passages in which he deduces economic 
equilibrium from the principle of maximum 
utility. The new edition is also enriched 
with many critical notices of writers be- 
longing to the mathematical school. Prof. 
Walras’s criticisms are always fresh and interest- 
ing, even when, as often, they appear to us dis- 
putable. Thus he says of Jevons ‘‘ Nous ne 
saurions accepter la formule de Jevons comme 
valable que pour le cas restreint ol. deux indi- 
vidus seulement sont en présence.” Now surely 
this is just the case in which Jevons’s formula 
cannot be accepted. The critic hits a weak 
point, but he does not hit it quite fair. We 
were equally surprised by the criticism of 
Cournot’s method of ascertaining variations in 
the value of money. We had not understood 
the method as ‘‘ exclusive,” in Prof. Walras’s 
phrase, of certain commodities. Remarking on 
the controversy, whether the present apprecia- 
tion of money is due to increase of commodities 
or decrease of gold, Prof. Walras says smartly : 
—‘'Je me permets d’insister sur le fait que 
cette controverse, aussi engagée, n’a pas grand 
interét.” For, whatever the cause, the remedy 
isthe same ; namely, to augment the currency. 
Prof. Walras proceeds to prescribe the exact 
dose. His computations also lead to the 
Solution of the Anglo-Indian monetary problem. 
Perhaps he has not sufficiently realised how 
wide a gulf separates abstract theory from prac- 
tice. But the discoverer of a new method may 
be excused if he exaggerates its potency. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr, WILLIAM Suarp has finished his Life of 
Browning, in which he has received assistance 
from the poet’s family; and it will be pub- 
lished as the April volume of the ‘‘ Great 
Writers” series. 


MEssks. BLACKWOOD will publish imme- 
diately, in a moderate sized volume, the Corre- 
spondence between William Pitt and the Duke 
of Rutland during the six years (1781-1787), 
when the latter was lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
The present duke, better known as Lord John 
Manners, has supplied an introductory note. 


Messrs. LONGMANS will publish in May a 
new novel by Mr. H. Rider Haggard, entitled 
Beatrice, which we may assume not to be a tale 
of adventure and wonderment. 


The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff, translated 
by Miss Mathilde Blind will be published in a 
_ days, in two volumes, by Messrs. Cassell & 

0. 

In addition to the volumes on Golf, Tennis, 
Riding, and Yachting which have already been 
announced in the ‘ Badminton Library,” we 
understand that arrangements have also been 
made for the following: Mountaineering, by 
Mr. Douglas Freshfield; Big-Game Shovting, in 
2 vols., by Messrs, O. Phillipps-Wolley, W. G. 
Littledale, Major H. Percy, and Capt. OC, 
Markham ; and Coursing and Falconry, by the 
Hon, G, Lascelles. 





A HANDBOOK to the report of the Special 
Commission, for the use of those who have not 
the time to peruse the Blue-Book, is to be 
issued immediately by Mr. Edward Arnold. It 
will deal briefly with each of the main points 
handled by the Commission, showing the 
conspicuous pieces of evidence and the con- 
clusions arrived at by the judges upon the 
charges brought before them. The whole will 
be carefully classified and presented in a popular 
and intelligible form. 


UNDER the title of ‘‘ English Leaders of 
Religion,” Messrs. Methuen propose to com- 
mence in the autumn the publication of a series 
of short biographies, free from party bias, of 
the most prominent leaders of religious life and 
thought in this and the last century. Each 
volume will contain a succinct account and 
estimate of the career, the influence, and the 
literary position of the subject of the memoir. 
Mr, A. M. M. Stedman will edit the series, and 
the following are already arranged for:-— 
Cardinal Newman, by Mr. R. H. Hutton; John 
Keble, by the Rev. W. Lock ; Charles Simeon, by 
Mr. H.C.G. Moule; Bishop Wilberforce, by the 
Rev. G. W. Daniell; John Wesley, by Canon 
Overton; F. D. Maurice, by Col. F. Maurice ; 
and Thomas Chalmers, by Mrs. Oliphant. 


Mr. W. HEINEMANN has nearly ready a 
translation of M. Renan’s tude d'Histoire 
religieuse. This translation is from the author's 
latest revised edition, and is made by special 
arrangement. 


A VOLUME entitled Manx Names: a Hand- 
book of Place and Surnames in the Isle of 
Man, by Mr. A. W. Moore, with an Introduction 
by Prof. Rhys, will be issued shortly to sub- 
scribers, through Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. are 
adding to their ‘‘Social Science” Series a 
volume entitled Prince Bismarck and State 
Socialism in Germany, by Mr. W. H. Dawson. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG contributes an intro- 
duction to Mr. Edward Arnold’s edition of 
Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses, which is being 
prepared for the use of young readers. 


YET another series of popular biographies is 
about to make its appearance—devo to a 
wide class of notable people, ambitious, adven- 
turous, eccentric, scheming, daring, fascinating, 
and enthusiastic. The title of the series is to 
be, ‘People who have made a Way in the 
World”; and the small volumes are to be illus- 
trated with portraits, views, maps, and other 
actualities, The first volume will be King 
Theodore of Corsica, by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. 
Messrs. Vizetelly & Co. are the publishers. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish 
early next week a novel dealing with an ideal 
state of future society, entitled Looking Forward. 
The author writes under the assumed name of 
‘* Ismar Thiusen.” 


Amone the new volumes of Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.’s ‘' Young Collector” 
Series, will be British Ferns, by Mr. E. J. 
Lowe; British Fossils, by Dr. J. W. Williams; 
and Colonial Coins and Tokens, by Mr. D. F. 
Howarth. 


THE following have been elected by the 
committee of the Athenaeum Olub under the 
rule which provides for the election of a certain 
number of persons annually “ of distinguished 
eminence in science, literature, or the arts, or 
for public services’: Mr. George Dennis, Mr, 
— Fildes, and Sir Donald Mackenzie Wal- 

Ce, 

Mr. FREDERICK NiIzcks will, on Thursday 
next, March 6, begin a course of four lectures 
at the Royal Institution on ‘‘ The Early Deve- 
lopments of the Forms of Instrumental Music,” 
with illustrations on bowed instruments and 
the pianoforte, 





AT the i 
Monday next, 3, Prof. Legge will read 
@ paper on ‘‘ Chinese Chronology.” The date 
of the following meeting has been altered from 
March 17 to March 10, when Sir M. Monier 
Williams will read a on ‘The Monism, 
Pantheism, and ism of Brahmanical and 
Zoroastrian Philoso .’ On this occasion 
the meeting will be held at the house of the 
Society of Arts, Adelphi. 

At the meeting of the Elizabethan Literary 
Society, to be held at Toynbee Hall on 
Wednesday next, March 5, a paper from Mr. 
J. A. Symonds will be. read, entitled “ The 
Songs of the Elizabetlan Dramatists.” 


On Friday and Saturday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell what is described as 
‘a portion of the library of William Bell Scott, 
Esq., H.R.S.A., LL.D., leaving London in 
consequence of ill health.” As usual, the 
catalogue is vilely classified ; but every page 
reveals the life history of this veteran poet-artist, 
and friend of both poets and artists. Here 
may be seen presentation copies from Leigh 
Hunt, Landor, Browning, Whitman, Rossetti, 
William Morris, Swinburne, down to the 
generation of the Epigo: Here also are 


of the Victoria Institute on 


mi. 
numerous first editions, not only of Coleridge, 
Shelley, Keats, and Byron, but also of Gray, 
Thomson, Sterne, Gay, Milton, . 
Chapman, Ben Jonson, and the second folio of 
Shakspere. Here, again are records of the 
collector’s earlier life in the first Edinburgh 
edition of Burns and in Bewick’s Birds; and 
yet more valuable materials of his later work 
in the almost ‘‘ introuvable ” productions of the 
early German engravers. Many will cherish 
this ‘ ‘inefficient catalogue,” and inscribe upon 
it for a motto: — 
‘* Tile velut fidis arcana sodalibus olim 

Oredebat libris, neque si male cesserat unquam 

Decurrens alio, neque si bene; quo fit ut omnis 

Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabvella 

Vita senis.’’ 


THE statistics of books published during 
1889, as given in the Publishers’ Weekly of 
New ha ge on the “7? decrease en 
com wi 888 as the correspon 
omen which were quoted in the ACADEMY of 
January 4, from the Publishers’ Circular. The 
English total diminished from 6591 to 6057, 
while the American total diminished in a some- 
what larger proportion—from 4631 to 4014, 
In both cases novels show a large increase ; 
while in both cases toothere is a marked decrease 
in theology, educational, and poetry. Unfortun- 
ately, the classification adopted varies so greatly 
that it would be misleading to push the com- 

ison further. But we cannot forbear 
pointing out that the Americans produced 410 
law books in the year, x ae only 66 in 
England. A more profitable question would 
be to inquire why, in a period of considerable 
prosperity, the production of books should 
actually diminish. We can oaly meget in 
answer that the wants of the reading public are 
becoming more and more satisfied with news- 
papers, reviews, and magazines; and that 
authors consequently find their own best market 
in the same field. 


As the first of a series of ‘‘ Bibliographical 
Miscellanies,’’ Mr. William Blades has reprinted 
from the Library of last March his paper upon 
‘* Signatures,” to which we drew attention at 
the time as a model of exact research. He has 
now added two large facsimile plates, giving 
examples of sey in early printed books 
(1) written in MS and (2) stamped with type 
by hand. He has also considerably enlarged 
the lists of MSS and printed books having 
these primitive kinds of signature. It is a 


small point; but we may mention that we fail 
to identify his first facimile with the corres- 
ponding entry in the list. 
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- Oorrection.—Owing to faulty punctuation, the 
note about the translation of The Swiss Con- 
Sederation in the AcADEMY of February 15 was 
misleading. The introduction is written by 
M. Ruchonnet, minister of police and justice, 
and for the present year president of the con- 
federation. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Mr. GuapsTonE has now all but completed 
his articles on ‘‘ The Old Testament” for Good 
Words. The first, on the ‘‘Impregnable Rock 
of Holy Scripture,” will appear in the April 
number ; and this will be followed by others on 
‘‘The Creation Story,” ‘‘ The Mosaic Legisla- 
tion,” ‘‘ The Psalms,” ‘‘ The Method of the Old 
Testament,” &c. 


THE March issue of the Antiquary will con- 
tain an article by the Baron de Cosson on the 
ancient sporting weapons in the Arts and 

Exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
The baron, who is himself an important ex- 


hibitor, complains with justice of the arrange- | P* 


ment, in which there is no attempt at c - 
cation. For example, old cross-bows have 
been placed in one room, and a varied collec- 
tion of bolts that pertain to them in another. 


THE Hon. Roden Noel contributes a poem to 
the March number of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
one to the April number of Atalanta. 


A MONTHLY journal devoted to the interests 
of secondary education will be published on 
March 1 by Messrs. Roper & Drowley, under 
the title of Education. Among the features of 
the new journal will be a series of illustrated 
interviews with leading educationists; and a 
number of articles dealing with the practical 
difficulties of the scholastic world. 


BEGINNING with the March number, Mr. 
Edward Arnold will in future publish the 
Westminster Review at 18, Warwick-square, 
Paternoster-row. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


WE hear that a pension of £100 a year on the 
Civil List has been assigned to the widow of 
Dr. Edwin Hatch, in recognition of the eminent 
services rendered by him to the study of biblical 
theology and ecclesiastical history. 


AN address to Prof. Stuart is being signed 
at Cambridge, on the occasion of his resigna- 
tion of the chair of mechanics, expressing re- 
cognition of his great public services in con- 
nexion with the university extension movement, 
of which he was largely the originator. It is 
also proposed to present him with some 
memorial of a personal character, such as @ 
silver salver, of moderate cost. 


In Convocation at Oxford on Tuesday next, 
March 4, @ decree will be proposed granting 
books printed at the Clarendon Press, to the 
value of £500, towards restoring the valuable 
library of Toronto University, which was 
recently destroyed by fire. An ~~ y for such 
donations has been issued by Mr. Edward 
Allen, the London agent of ‘the university, 
whose address is 28 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden ; and an influential committee is being 
formed for the same purpose. 

THE Rev. John Llewellyn Davies has been 
elected Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge for the 
ensuing year. 


Mr. J. AvAM, of Emmanuel College, is en- 
gaged upon an edition of the Republic of Plato, 
with introduction, translation, and notes, to be 
published by the Cambridge University Press. 
The work will be in four volumes, of which the 
three last, containing text and notes, will be 
issued first. Volume i. will consist of a 
general introduction, dealing critically and 





exegetically with the structure and doctrine of 
Republic translation, 


Li ua eennede 
which will be to uce iarities 0: 
Plato’s style so far as is consistent with the 
English idiom, laying special stress on the 
ution of Plato’s reasoning. 

Mr. Srpnzy J. Owen, reader in Indian his- 
tory at Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture 
to-day on “The Emperor Baber.’ 


Mr. A. G. V. PEEL, as president of the 
Oxford Union Society, has issued to life 
members Ba ap ed Fone s rage Barer 

ttin @ rooms 0 e society into good 
Hern Itis estimated that upwards of £2000 
is needed for the purpose. The appeal states 
that the society has suffered somewhat of recent 
years through the development of college, 
school, and political clubs and associations ; 
we would also add—from theluxurious provision 
of junior common-rooms and libraries by the 
college authorities. 


THE University of St. Andrews will open 
ofessorial classes for the education of women 
in the summer of 1890. Scholarships will be 
awarded by public competition among intend- 
ing students at the commencement of the 
session. The subjects of instruction will be 
those now taught at the university, and the 
lectures will be of the same character as those 
given during the wiater session to men. They 
will also prepare for the L L.A. diploma of the 
university. The classes will begin on May 15, 
and will continue till the end of July. 


THE St. Andrews University and Dramatic 
Society gave last week three representations of 
the ‘‘ Aias” of Sophocles in English, and of 
‘“‘The Midnight Watch”’—a play by Mr. J. M. 
Morton. It was the ancient piece that ‘‘ drew.” 
The translation used was that of Prof. Lewis 
Campbell, who made a short 2 at the 
matinée on Saturday afternoon. The audiences 
expressed their approval in a most emphatic 
manner. 

THE Durham University Journal for Febru- 
ary 22 prints a Latin version of Tennyson’s 
latest Lyric, ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,” signed H. K. 

Some of our readers may be interested to 
know that the Borough Training College 
has a monthly magazine of its own, which is 
now in its second year. The main part con- 
sists, as it should, of college gossip; but there 
are also literary essays, of varying merit, from 
both old and present B’s, as they like to call 
themselves. We may specially mention a series 
of personal reminiscences by Mr. James Runci- 
man, which, however, lead to the rather 
dangerous conclusion that journalism pays 
— mae apy erereee. « The ee a 

anuary a photographic portrait of the 
principal, Mr. P. A. Barnett, under whom the 
college has made a fresh start, and from whom 
yet more may be expected when the new build- 
ings at Isleworth are occupied towards the end 
of the present year. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A.D. 1590. 


So do they love, Aemilia and her lord, 

That neither knows the other's faults at all 

Save by confession ; which may scarce befal, 
Because some kiss anticipates the word. 
Nor do their virtues larger scope afford 

Of self-delight, or knowledge mutual ; 

Since each es their own too weak and small 
To live unaided by the other’s hoard. 


Thus they abide, in childlike ignorance 
If either owe the other aught of ill, 
Or if the one have anything of good 


Except the other. @h, most blessed chance, 
More subtle-sweet than art, that hath this skill 
To blend two souls in such beatitude ! 





OBITUARY, 
PROF. LORIMER, © 


In James Lorimer, Regius Professor of Public 
Law and the Law of Nature and Nations in the 
University of Edinburgh from 1862, and Lyon 
Clerk in the Scotch Oourt-of-Arms, who died 
in his seventy-second year on January 13, this 
country has lost one of its-leading re ta- 
tives in philosophical jurisprudence. When his 
chair was founded shortly after the union of 
Scotland with England, the law of nature was 
currently based on theories of natural equality 
and an original state of solute Shien 
fallen very dead when, after thirty years’ 
abeyance, the chair was revived, and Mr, 
Lorimer appointed to it, partly on the recom- 
mendation of Sir G. Cornew>ll Lewis, who had 
been struck by some of his earlier writings. At 
that time the philosophical basis which was 
most commonly given on the continent to law 
and ethics was no less abstract than the earlier 
one, though it took the very different form of 
the right asserted to the free development of 
our existence and nature, while on this side of 
the German Ocean the utilitarian 

reigned almost exclusively, whether avowed or 
implied in the discussion of each particular 
question on the ground of consequences apart 
from any general view. Lorimer, Scotch by 
birth and early education, and who had made 
his chief studies at Geneva, Berlin, and Bonn, 
was not a man to be content with particular 
solutions unconnected with a philosophy, or to 
accept a philosophy unconnected with trans- 
cendental views of man and the purpose of his 
existence. At the same time, he was 
thoroughly British in his attachment to fact—a 
character which could only be strengthened by 
his being a member of the Scotch bar and 
author of a Scotch law-book, although, partly 
from a delicate constitution, he had not very 
actively pursued his profession. Thus pre- 
pared for such mediation as might be possible 
between insular and continental habits of mind, 
during the Net ney pmo years of his professor- 
ship—the duties of which he bravely performed 
till within a week of the end, though often suffer- 
ing greatly from chronic liability to asthma—he 
poured out a flood of stimulating thought, 
both to his class and in his writings. The 
chief of the latter were Constitutionalism of the 
Future (1865), The Institutes of Law : a Treatise 
on the Principles of Jurisprudence as Deter- 
mined by Nature (second edition, 1880), and 
The Institutes of the Law of Nations (2 vols., 
1884), of which the last has been translated 
into French and Spanish. But he was also a 
frequent contributor to periodical literature, 
and his introductory lectures at the commence- 
ment of each academical year touched in an 
interesting and often novel manner on a great 
variety of topics. He was one of the founders 
of the Institute of International Law, at the 
meetings of which his genial character and the 
high esteem in which his learning and 
ov were held made him most 
welcome when his health permitted him 
to attend; and his reputation abroad is 
witnessed not only by the Transactions 
above mentioned, but by his honorary or corres- 
ponding membership of universities and 
academies in many countries, and by his having 
been one of the few foreigners on whom a 
doctorate was conferred at the octocentenary of 
the University of Bologna in 1888. 

Deeply impressed with the indispensable 
conformity of all human arrangements to the 
facts of man and his surroundings, Lorimer 
pushed this idea so far as to assert a relation 
approaching to identity in kind between the 
laws of nature and those human arrangements 
which alone he considered worthy of the 
name of law. True itive law was the 
subject of discovery rather than of j enactment. 
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Success in that discovery depended on recognition 
of every fact, not only in its bare existence but 
in its measure. On such recognition whole 
bodies of doctrine might be based: constitu- 
tional doctrines, not abruptly passing from the 
negation of all political rights to conferring 
them on a footing of equality, but Perm. 
them in the measure of capacity ; internation 
doctrines, founded on the plenary, relative, or 
partial recognition of states. And laws so 
discovered rested on what he called the de facto 
principle. Students of the professor’s works 
will here recognise some of his watchwords. 
This is not the place to detail how he developed 
them and connected them with ontological 
and physiological views, or with what quaint 
humour and practical sagacity he often illus- 
trated them. : 
It only remains to add that Prof. Lorimer 
took a leading part in the movement for the 
extension and improvement of higher education 
in Scotland and the adequate equipment of the 
Sootch universities, from its commencement in 
1853; and that last year his services in that 
cause, in which a considerable measure of 
svccess has now been attained, were publicly 
recognised by a subscription for the foundation 
of a ‘“‘ Lorimer Scholarship.” He has left a 
large circle, both at home and abroad, to whom 
he was greatly endeared as a man and a friend. 
J. WESTLAKE. 





JOHN LOVELL,. 


By the death, on February 20, of Mr. John 
Loveli, the editor and manager-in-chief of 
the Liverpool Mercury, a well-known figure has 
been removed from journalistic circles. 

Mr. Lovell was born at Farnham in Surrey 
on November 20, 1835 ; and, after servin 
upon 8 Guildford paper, he became connec 
with several provincial journals, including the 
Sheffield Times and the Birmingham Daily Post. 
He succeeded Mr. Moy Thomas in the editor- 
ship of Cassell’s Magazine in 1868, but relin- 
guished this position in the following year to 
take up the management of the Press Associa- 
tion newsagency. This he resigned in 1880 to 
go to Liverpool. 

In years past Mr. Lovell was a frequent 
contributor to the magazines. He translated 
the Nouveau Robinson Suisse of Stahl. He was 
the author of Free Trade Facts and Fair Trade 
Fallacies; Municipal Government in Liverpool— 
in which charges of mismanagement were 
urged against the local authorities ; The Great 
Trial of Free Trade v. Fair Trade—wherein the 
entire question is discussed in all its bearings 
under the similitude of an action-at-law; and 
The Land Question, an elaborate review of the 
English system. Mr. Lovell was also a popular 
lecturer, dealing with Moliére, Hood, wit and 
humour, or the general question of the inspira- 
tion of the Bible. 8 ing without the aid 
of notes, his lectures were marked with a degree 
of spontaneity that was quite refreshing. In 
quoting an illustrative passage from the author 
under review he invariably relied upon his 
memory, which never failed him. A clever 
imitation by Mr. Lovell of the style of Barham 
in the Ingoldsby Legends is included in a volume 
of humorous poetry recently issued in the 
** Canterbury Poets” series. 

RALPH CAINE. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE January number of The American Journal 
of Psychology contains two princi articles, 
one on ‘‘ The Insanity of Doubt,” by Dr. P. C, 
Knapp, and one on “ The Effect of Fatigue on 
Voluntary Muscular Contraction,” by Dr. 
W. P. Lombard. The first is an interesting 
résumé of the facts classified by French alienists 
under the head “Folie du Doute.” It is 


questionable, however, whether this is the best 





expression for describing such varied pheno- 
mena as morbid timidity, a craze for ulat- 
ing (when the patient feels compelled to count 
or multiply everything), aimless metaphysical 
and other questioning, and so forth. One 
misses in the paper a careful psychological 
avalysis, there being not the slightest reference 
to the psychology of normal doubt. The 
second paper gives the results of a carefully 
planned series of experiments. According to 
these, the protracted use of a muscle is 
attended with alternating periods of fatigue or 
loss of power and recovery. By ingenious 
variations of the experiment the writer thinks 
he has shown that the periodic exhaustion is 
not peripheral, and not in the highest motor 
centres, forming the substratum of the 
initial will-impulse, and must, therefore, be 
referred to lower central mechanisms. The 
essayist does not seek to bring this recurring 
temporary fatigue into relation to more per- 
manent conditions which are marked by the 
subjective accompaniment, sense of fatigue. 
In addition to these two articles, there are 
three ‘“‘minor contributions.” Prof. Jastrow 
sends the fruit of some good work in the 
Laboratory of Experimental Psychology at 
the University of Wisconsin. This is partly 
a further illustration of the operation of the 
psycho-physical law (not quite so new as the 
writer seems to claim—who, one fancies, has 
not looked at his Fechner -very recently), and 
partly a fuller development of the position 
already established by previous experiments of 
the writer that each sense has its own standard 
of space-measurement, and that when we try 
to translate from one domain into another—<.g., 
that of tactual into visual judgment by 
trying to draw a line, by help of the eye, 
of the same length as that first previously 
applied to the arm, and judged of exclusively 
by the skin sensibility, there is a considerable 
error. Fechner, by-the-by, experimented 
in this direction also. His results, which 
differ materially from those of Jastrow, 
might have been referred to. Of no 
less interest is the editor’s first contribution to 
the ‘‘ History of Reflex Action,” which is a 
scholarly and timely bit of work. Perhaps, 
however, the paper of most general interest in 
the number is the third minor contribution on 
** Children’s Lies.” This isan account by the 
editor of the result of a questioning of about 
three hundred city children of both sexes by 
lady teachers. From this it would seem that 
children are much more troubled about the 
matter of veracity than older people are apt to 
believe, and that they have curious devices of 
their own for allaying the qualms of conscience, 
as, for example, by adding: ‘‘I don’t think 
so” or equivalent words to themselves at the 
moment of lying; or (as in one case) of 
periodically repeating series of “nots” like 
‘‘aves” so as to neutralise the effects of 
previous lies. The article exhibits the civilised 
child as something midway between a fetish 
worshipper and a skilled casuist. Considering 
the enormous difficulties of such an investiga- 
tion the results seem decidedly encouraging ; 
and it were to be wished that ‘‘ accomplished 
and tact-full lady teachers” in England would 
follow up this extra-official examination of 
children’s minds. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOTZE OR TEIOHMULLER, 
Glasgow Feb. 24, 1890, 

It is but too true that in my Natural Religion 

I attributed Lotze’s definition of religion to 
Teichmiiller. Several of my German readers 
and critics have called my attention to it; 
lately also a member of the late Prof. Teich- 
miiller’s family. I have made the only amende 
honorable that I could make, by altering the 
sage ; and in the German translation of my 

k, now passing through the press, the mistake 


is corrected. 
F, Max MU_uEr, 








MARY FITTON AND “‘THE DARK LADY” OF 
SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. 

London : Feb. 8, 1890, 
Mr. Tyler identifies ‘‘the Dark Lady” of 
Shakspere’s Sonnets with Mary, a daughter of 
Sir Edward Fitton of Gawsworth in Cheshire, 
His main reasons for this identification are (1) 
that Lord Herbert had hadamatory relations with 
Mary Fitton between 1598 and 1601, the period 
he allows for the Sonnets; and (2) that her effigy, 
on her mother’s coloured tombstone still pre- 
served in Gawsworth Church, amid the kneel- 
ing children chiefly fair, has dark hair and 
eyes, He further supports his theory by 
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’s Dedication of ‘‘ The Nine Days’ D ffeare, except my Lord’s honesty bee the greater | whole future current of her life and feelings 
to Norwich ” to Mrs. dane Witton” Maid ot vertuoes ’” 16, 1601). were chan We cannot from events 


Honour to Elizabeth; because, as her sister 
Anne had been sometime married to Newdigate, 
and was not then a maid of honour, Kempe 
(or the printer) must have made a mistake in 
substituting Anne for Mary. This, he thinks, 
connects her to some extent with Shakspere’s 
company. But, on the other hand, Karwaker’s 
Cheshire, in the pedigree of the Fitton family, 
naiwes Anne maid of honour, as well as Mary 
maid of honour. 

There is no doubt of Mary’s relations with 
Lord Pembroke. One suggestive little point 
Mr. Tyler does not mention. When, in Novem- 
ber 1599, Herbert left London to see his father, 
and by repeated attacks of ague, the attrac- 
tions of the Salisbury Race, and other causes, 
did not return till March 22 (Easter Eve), 
1599-1600, we find in the Sydney papers, under 
date January 12, 1599-1600, ‘‘ Mrs. Fitton is 
sicke, and gone from the court to her father’s.” 
And again, Lady Sydney “ visited Mrs. Fitton 
that hath long been here sicke in London” 
(February 21, 1599-1600). I read this as a sign 
of a genuine attachment, and believe that 

was too much in love with Lord Herbert 
(or his prospects) ever to have been in the 
habit of flirting with married play-actors. 
Lord Herbert’s return to London was evidently 
satisfactory to both queen and court, In 
June, 1600, there were great doings there, at 
the marriage of the “ other Herbert ” 
to Mrs. Anne Russel, the queen’s maid of 
honour. ‘‘ Lord Herbert of Cardiffe” led the 
bride, and there was a great masque in “ the 
name of the Muses that came to seeke one of 
their fellows” (see Chamberlain’s letter to 
Carleton). Rowland Wh described with 
admiration their beautiful dresses, and their 
hair loose about their shoulders. 


‘Mrs. Fitton led, and went to the Queen, and 
wooed her to dawnce; her Majestie asked what 
she was. ‘ Affection,’ she said. ‘ Affection ?’ said 
the queen. ‘Affection is false,’ yet her Majesty 
rose and dawnced.”’ 
These two young people, then at the height of 
their glory in June, were in sad trouble in the 
spring vf the following year. had 
born in 1578, and was then twenty-two years 
of age. Herbert had been born in 1580, and 
was thus twenty. In January his father died, 
leaving him Earl Pembroke, but also, un- 
fortunately, a royal ward, as he would not 
attain his majority until April 8. The queen 
was his godmother as well ; and she evidently 
was not inclined to bear the sins of her god- 
children, because in March, a ek 
@ son which was dead” (see Carew )s 
Earl Pembroke was in prison at the Fleet. 
There he was straightly examined, and confessed 
his fault, but was as determined against 
marriage as he had hitherto proved in all the 
negotiations his friends had previously made 
for him (see Sydney Papers). He was relieved 
from this more severe form of punishment ; 
but he was confined to his own house in 
London, banished from court, forbidden to 
travel abroad, a heavy sum exacted for his 
wardship, and, finally, he was exiled to his 
country house in Wiltshire, where he apparently 
remained during the life of the queen. Now, 
this seems to suggest that Elizabeth held Sir 
Edward Fitton’s view of the case; that ‘he 
had beguiled her,” that is, with promise of 
matrimony. Her father’s letter to Lord Cecil 
on the matter says: 
‘* I can say nothing of the Erle; but my daughter 
is confident in her chance before God, and wishethe 
my Lord and she might but meet before in different 
scenes. But for myselfe I expect no good from 
hyme that in all this tyme hath not shewed any 
dness. I count my daughter as good a gentle- 
woman as my Lord is thoug the dignity of honor 
be greater onlye in him which hathe begiled her, I 


I think that Queen Elizabeth, who had evidently 
loved Mary, believed her story, and therefore 
treated Pembroke harshly to suggest marriage 
as a re 

Mr. Tyler argues from Kempe’s Dedication 
that Mary was rather familiar with that class 
of actors. But he does not notice a short 
address in the middle of the work (p. 18), in 
which Kempe says, “ ae * e to whom 
I too presumptuously dedicate my idle pages.” 
This, taken with the allusion to the ‘‘ Blacka- 
more” in the Dedication, certainly suggests that 
onan Sing Sires Eee eee ar gw 
which we have no testimony to support the 
witness of the tombstone, which might be 
allegorical), she was not so ‘‘ coloured ill” or 
so unlovely ‘that a lover might say he lied 
when he called her fair.” My reading of the 
Dedication is this: When Mary Fitton danced 
to the Queen, and said she was “‘ Affection ”— 
she should have said ‘‘ Terpsichore,” which 
explains at once the queen’s reply, ‘‘ Affection 
is false,” and Kempe’s Dedication of the records 
of his famous ‘‘ Dance to Norwich.” Probably 
Kempe had been called to court to teach and 
arrange dances in the revels; and, finding her 
the most important person near the queen, the 
most skilful in dancing, the most affable in 
manner, the most li in purse, he had dedi- 
cated his little book to her as a compliment, 
not without a view, doubtless, to future 
liberality. But there is nothing against her 
character in this. 

Taking into consideration the hard usage 
meted out by Elizabeth to Earl Pembroke, 
evidently for ‘‘ renouncing all marriage,” and 
the probability, therefore, that Elizabeth sided 
with her favourite Mary, we should not be 

ised if she were restored to royal favour. 
I think this was actually the case ; use in 
the Sydney Papers, under date December 28, 
1602, Rowland Whyte writes in the same part 
of his letter usually reserved for the doings of 
Lord Herbert and his friends : 


* Mrs. Mary, upon St. Steven’s Day, in the after- 
noone, dawnced before the Queene two gall 


iards, 
been | With one Mr. Palmer, the admirablest dawncer of 


time, both were much commended of her 

majestie, then she dawnced a corante,” 
Taking for granted that 8 name was too 
well-known to require “ Fitton” to be 
appended, this entry gives colour to my 
opinion on the favourite’s skill in dancing, 
and her reinstatement in the queen’s favour. 

It is true Mr. Tyler shows from Lord de 
Tabley’s Cheshire Genealogies that Mary 
afterwards had two daughters by Sir Richard 
Leveson ; but the morals of the time must be 
judged according to different standards from 
ours. After her ambitious hopes had been 
twice deceived, Mary Fitton contented herself 
with a husband of lower degree, Captain 
Polwhele, to whom her great-uncle left his 
best e sword and his best horse to 
show ‘“‘my love to him and his now wife” 
(March 31, 1608). She lived to marry a second 
husband, Oaptain Lougher. But her life up 
to June, 1600, gives no trace of anything to 
support even a possibility that she had any 
relations with Shakspere, and we have nothing 
whatever to do with her subsequent feelings 
and actions. We know Clarendon says that 
‘* Earl Pembroke was the most uni 
beloved of any man in his time, but he was muc. 
given to women.” We can well imagine his 
charms winning Mary’s heart ; and, feeling her 
position at court at least quite equal to his, she 
might have really believed in his good faith. 
When the terrible awakening came to her— how 
much more a woman has to suffer from impru- 
dence than a man, and how much farther 
she has to fall, even when that fall is broken 





by the affection of her friends—doubtless the 


after that date to events before it; and I 
certainly refuse to believe this bright girl to be 
the “evil angel,” the’ *‘ d ir,” the ‘‘ woman 
coloured ill,” and, above the woman who 
must a been eens — the — 
Sonnets to the “ dork lady,” they tems oy 
her ; and we cannot imagine that Mary Fitton, 
just then — to a quiet married life, 
would in 1609 have permitted a publication 
that would have darkened all her after-con- 
duct, and, at the same time, cleared Pembroke. 
Nor would Shakspere, on the other hand, had 
he ever felt them, had he ever written them 
to her, have been an 
as to have permitted them to have 1 80 
published. 

I believe the lady of the Sonnets is yet to be 
found. Atthe same time it isa point worth 
noting that among the —— of Earl Pem- 
broke preserved in . by Ohristian, 
Countess of Devonshire, and published by 
her in 1660, there are many lines suggestive 
of Shakspere’s Sonnets; some upon “ Dark 
Hair and Eyes,” upon Oonstancy, Separation, 
Love, and Death. One is rather suggestive : 
‘*TO HIS MISTRESS, ON HIS FRIEND'S OPINION 

OF HER. 

** One with admiration told me 
He did wonder much and marvel 
(As by chance he did behold ye), 
How I could become so servile 
To thy Beauty, which he swears 
Every ale-house lettice bears... . 
Then he frames a secund motion 
From thy revoluting eyes, 
Saying such a wanton motion 
From their lustre did arise, 
That of force thou couldst not be 
From the shame of women free. 
Then he blames the work of Nature 
*Oause she framed thy body tall,”’ &c. 


It is more than possible that young Pembroke 
had a second flame even then. No one would 
have wondered at his attraction to a court- 
favourite like Mary Fitton; no one would 
have thought him di by marrying her ; 
no one could have termed her ambitious love 
‘* foul pride’’—least of all Shakspere; and to 
to read the Sonnets through her life can surely 
lead only to false conclusions. 
CHARLOTTE STOPES. 








THE DATE OF THE RUTHWELL OROSS, 
Yale University : Feb. 1, 1890. 


Ifthe date of an ancient inscribed monu- 
ment is to be determined by the evidence of 
language alone, the procedure is manifestly the 
same as in the case of a manuscript. we 
found a number of eleventh-century forms in 
@ manuscript, then, though other forms might 
clearly beloug to the sixth century, we shonld 
be warranted in dating the manuscript not 
earlier than the eleventh century. Of this 
character, for example, is the reasoning of Dr. 
Sweet in his Oldest English Texts (p. 3): 


** The supposition of a later scribe having retained 
the older s and forms unchanged is unten- 
able; if — | were a later copy of a much 
older glossary, we should expect either a 

of older later forms, or else a consistent 
modernisation, as in Oorpus.”’ 

The principles which apply to the dating of a 
manuscript, and, for obvious reasons, of an in- 
scribed monument as well, are then, if the 
evidence of language alone be considered, as 
follows :— 

1, The date will be not earlier than that of 
the latest linguistic forms, provided these are 
evidently. not inte tions, nor so few and 
doubtful as to awaken the suspicion that the 





| evidence has been obscured by mere chance, as, 
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since these earlier forms may have been in- 
troduced into a late copy either accidentally or 
intentionally, while it is impossible that 
forms should have been introduced into an 
early document. 

Let us now apply these principles to the 
language of the inscription on the Ruthwell 
Cross, with the view of seeing whether any 
light can be thrown upon its date. Todo this 
we must compare the forms with those of docu- 
ments the date of which is already better 
ascertained. Some of these are: Caedmon’s 
Hymn, circa '737 (Sweet, Oldest English Texts, p. 
148); Epinal Glossary, 600-700 (ib., pp. 2-3) ; 
Corpus Glossary, early in the eighth century 
(ib., p. 8); Vespasian Psalter, first half of 
ninth century (ib., p. 184); Lindisfarne Gos- 
pels, circa 950 ( skeat, Preface to Mark, p. xi). 

Some of the marks of lateness in the Northum- 
brian documents are: (1) loss of final n in the 
infinitive of verbs (0.2. Grammar, § 363) ; (2) 
substitution of final e for « (cf. Dieter, Ueber 
Sprache und Mundart der iiltesten Englischen 
Denkmiiler, § 50, 53, 62); (3) substitution of 
final ed for id in the weak verbs of the first 
conjugation («f. Dieter, 50); (4) loss of final 
m in the oblique cases of weak masculine 
nouns, accompanied in some cases with a 
change of the preceding vowel. Thisis regular 
in the Lindisfarne Gospels, butis not yet found 
in the Vespasian Psalter (Zeuner, § 60); (5) 
loss of final n in the ind. pret. plur. of verbs. 
This is only sporadic and very rare in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, and apparently does not 
occur earlier, Sievers going so far as to deny its 
occurrence in Northumbrian (0.2. Gram. § 
364, 2 note’. That it does occur is shown by 
clioppodo, Luke 23, 21, for example. 

Comparing the forms of the Ruthwell Cross 
inscription with these tests in their order, we 
note : 

1. The final n of the infinitive, which is 
retained in Ceedmon’s Hymn and the Vespasian 
Psalter but has disappeared in the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, is bere lost: bégehelda, stige. In the 
ae Riddle, cnyssa occurs, side by side with 
hatan; but this text is very corrupt, and we 
know nothing definite conceroing either the 
age of the composition or of the manuscript. 

2. Final @, though retained in several words 
(darstee, bléde, hweb-re, hine, &c.), has given 
place to e in darste, wilde, fore, sdre. 

3, The earlier participial ending id, as found 
in demid, Bede’s Death Song, and in bistémid, 
Ruthwell Crosse, 1. 9, bas yielded to ed in gidra- 
fed, 1. 14. 

4. Loss of final n, and change of vowel, is 
found in gdlgu, 1. 2. 

5. Side by side with the preterites dlegdun, 
bihealdun, gistédddun occur bismeredu and 
kwomu. These latter, if they are the result of 
phonetic decay, and not due to an error of the 
sculptor, are clear proofs that the inscription is 
to be referred to a later period than that of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels. 

If the method here adopted is a valid one, 
and if the dates assigned to the other texts are 
approximately correct, it will be evident that 
the inscription on the Ruthwell Cross is at 
least as late as A.D. 950, when the interlinear 
gloss of the Lindisfarne Gospels is supposed to 
have been written, while certain indications, 
such as that under the fifth head. would point 
to a still later date. 

This conclusion may now be compared with 
those of the scholars who have previously 
examined the subject. Stephens (Run. Mon., 
pp. 405 ff.) refers it to the year 68° ~-y there- 
abouts; his arguments are sumi.-. up by 
Sweet (Oldest English Texts, p. 125) and by 


the eighth century. 

with Sweet (Studien, pp. 495-6). Sophus 
Miller, in the Aarboger for nord. Oldkynd, 
1880, pp. 338 ff. (cited by Bugge, pp. 44-5, 
496), will not allow that it can be earlier than 
800, and is strongly inclined to believe that it 
should be assigned to the closing years of the 
tenth century. To this opinion he is led by a 
consideration of the character of the ornamental 
sculpture ; and it will be seen that this conclu- 
sion, and that reached by an independent in- 
vestigation of the language, are mutually con- 
firmatory. In view of the ancient forms which 
the text undoubtedly contains, some may hesi- 
tate to accept this view; but it would seem 
that, in order to its refutation, it would 
be necessary to overthrow the principles upon 
which all competent students of living lan- 


gueges are agreed. 
Apert 8, Coox. 








EARLY SCHOLARS OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 

Trinity College, Dublin : Feb. 20, 1890. 
Will you oblige me by stating that the list 
of scholars of this College in 1612 which I 
have, in my History of the University of Dublin, 
stated to have been noticed by Dr. O’Donnovan 
in @ memorandum book of Luke Chaloner in 
the College Library, was communicatsd to me 
by Dr. W. J. O’Donnovan, M.RB.LA., 
F.R.Hist.S., last May. I had previously con- 
sulted the MS. in question; but this list 
escaped my notice, and, but for Dr. 
O’Donnavan’s kindness in directing my attention 

to it, it would have been unknown to me. 

Joun W. Stusss. 








ABERCROMBY’S ‘‘ TRIP THROUGH THE EASTERN 
CAUCASUS.” 
1 Salville Row: Feb. 20, 1890, 


My attention has been called to the fact that 
the title of ‘‘ Dr.” has been bestowed on me 
by the reviewer of the Hon. J. Abercromby’s 
recent book of travels in the Caucasus in the 
AcaDEmY of February 15. I ought to say that 
I have no claim whatever to it. 

I may, perhaps, usefully add that there is 
no need (as your reviewer suggests) to search 
for the results of Dr. G. Radde’s journeys in the 
Eastern Caucasus in Russian Transactions. 
They have been published in Petermann’s 
Mitteilungen, or in a separate work, Die Chews- 
uren und thr Land (Cassel: 1878), and are full 
of interest. 

Doveias W. FRESHFIELD. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, March 2, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: 
“National Life and Thought in Holland,’ by 
Mr. O. Rozenraad. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “The Ethics of Labour Oom- 
bination,” by Mr. Ernest Aves. 
7.80 p.m. Toynbee Hall: **Kepler,” by Prof. 


Lloy er. 
m=. March 8.8p.m. Royal Institution: General 
) 


Meeting. 
London Institution: “The Art of 
on " ‘burn. 


Sculpture 
Oenturies,”’ II., 


“gterdouypine TEL. b art NS ~ F creaa 
@, -» DY . mas 
ctoria Institute: ‘“‘Ohinese Ohron- 


e. 
8pm. Aristotelian: ‘‘The Psychological De- 
velepmeant of the Conceptions Et Cononlite and 
Substance,” by Mr. G. F. Stout. 
TUSSDAY, March 4,8 p.m. Roval Institution: “The 
Post-Darwinian Period,’ VII., by Prof. G. J. 








8 p.m. : wkesbury 
Bridge. New South Wales,” Mr. O. O. 
ped ert over eaUatices at Honan 


by Mr. F. T. G. Won “The New 
the London, Chatham, and Dover 


8, Zoological: *“ of 
Birds,” Mr. — See ; * A Re of 
the era of Scorpions of the Family But 
with tions of some New South- 

8 +? by a Poco “Some Galls a] 
o,”° * erell; ** Report 
the Insect: house for 1889,” by Mr. A. ‘Thomson, 
WEDNESDAY, March 5, m. tomol : “New 
ia from ” by Mr, 


. O. J. : 
* The Lapldoyere of the Straits of Gibraltar,” y 
oe bs Mt nag Bn. Beetles from 
the Prialidfos of the, Baropesn Vaana,"” by Mr, BE, 
Ho. Elwes; “A Om te of the Byralidee ot 


Sikkim by H. J. Eiwes and the 
yi Myonheer P. C. T. Snellen, with Notes 
pt. Elwes. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: ‘ Recent Progress in 
Lene Watch and Olock Making,” by Mr. Julian 
Q p.m. Eliza **The Songs of the 
Eliza D ” by Mr. J. A. Sym » 
THURSDAY. 6,3 p.m. Royal Institution: at 


8pm. British Museum: “Outlines of Greek 
.» Painting and Painted Vases,” by Mr. 
Talfourd Ely. 

4 pm. Archaeological Institute: ‘ Anglo- 
Norman Ornament compared with Designs in 
Anglo-Saxon MSS.,” by Mr. J. P. Harrison; “A 
Brass at Newcastle,” by Mr. A. Oliver. 

6pm. London Institution: “The Birth of 
Great Inventions,” by Dr. B. W. Richardson. ; 

8p.m. Linnean: “The Production of Seed in 
some Varieties of the Common Sugar Cane,” by 

Mr. D. Morris; ‘An Investigation into the True 

Nature of Callus. Part I., the Vegetable Marrow, 

and Ballia callitricha,” by Mr. Speacer Moore. 
Ferpay, Maren 7, 6 p.m. Physical: ** Bertram’s 

tometer,” bv_Prof. 8S. P. a. 

8p.m. Royal Academy : “ Fiorentine Sculpture 

in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,” III., 

by Prot. J. H. Middleton. 
ogists’ Association: “‘The Pleisto- 

the Lond 


cen on 
trict,” by Mr. B. B. Woodward; *Some Pleisto- 
cene Sections in and near London,” by Mr. W. J: 
Lewis Abbott; *‘ Curious Appearance grodgees Dd; 
= Natural Bisection a co Spherical Concre- 
ons in a Yoredal e Quarry near Leek,” by 
Dr. Wheelton Hina. 
9 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Electrical Rela- 
tions of the Brain and Spinal Cord,” by Mr. Francis 


Gotch. 
ea ae 
city an : 4 
8pm. Society of Arts: ~The p-- See 
by Prof. Vivian Lewes. 
3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meet- 


©. om. Lenten Geological Field Class : « The 
Tertiary Rocks on which London stands,” IV., by 
Prof. 24 G. Seeley. 








SCIENCE. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. 
with Notes and Essays. 
Westcott. (Macmillan. ) 


(First Notice.) 


Tue Epistle to the Hebrews furnishes a good 
landmark for the progress of New Testament 
exegesis in England during the last few years. 
At the beginning of the decade just com- 
pleted the only books available for ordinary 
students were the two general commentaries 
of Alford and Wordsworth, with Dr, 
Moulton’s careful edition in Bishop Ellicott’s 
series, and the translations of Delitzsch and 
Tholuck. To these were soon added Dr. 
Kay in the Speaker’s Oommentary (1881), 
whose results, though obtained at first hand, 
represent rather an extreme of conservatism. 
Next came in 1883 two smaller editions by 
Archdeacon Farrar and Mr. F. Rendall. 
Both were scholarly pieces of work: the 
former might be said to express intelligently 
the average current views of the Epistle ; the 


The Greek Text 
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latter took a line which was independent and 
original, but not free from crotchets, and it 
covered the ground less completely. More 
recently there has appeared another popular 
commentary, by Dr. A. B. Davidson, for its 
size and price one of the very best theological 
handbooks with which I am acquainted—a 
close grappling with the thought of the 
Epistle] by a singularly strong and candid 
mind. Now the series is fitly crowned by 
this full and elaborate edition of Dr. West- 
cott’s, which will, no doubt, take its place 
along with his previous editions of the Gospel 
and Epistles of St. John, among the classics 
of every theologicel library. 

A classic it really is, alike in scale, thorough- 
ness, and accomplished scholarship. The 
merits of Dr. Westcott’s commentaries are 
well known, and need not be enlarged upon. 
It is clear that every verse has been thought 
over and thought over again, not only in 
connexion with the rest of the Epistle, but 
with all the light that is thrown upon it by 
other parts of the Bible. Dr. Westcott does 
not burden his pages with references to 
modern writers, though it is clear that he has 
read at least the best of them. At the same 
time, a special feature in the edition is the 
judicious selection of quotations from patristic 
and mediaeval commentaries. One of these 
by Herveius Burgidolensis (‘‘ of Bourg-Dieu 
or Bourg-Deols in Berry’), who died in 
1149, Dr. Westcott may be said to have dis- 
covered. He quotes more frequently from 
that attributed to the African bishop Pri- 
masius, but without discussing its authorship. 
It may be worth while to observe in passing 
that something was said on this subject in a 
‘‘programm” on Primasius by Dr. J. 
Haussleiter (Erlangen, 1887). Dr. Hauss- 
leiter himself only arrives at the negative 
result that the commentary on Hebrews is 
not by Primasius. He notices the fact that 
it has been printed not only as a work of 
Haymo of Halberstadt (+ 853), but also 
under the name of Remigius of Rheims 
(¢ 533), while the editors of the Mazima 
Bibliotheca Patrum were more disposed to 
refer it to his namesake of Auxerre (c. 880), 
or of Lyons (} 875). It would be a pretty 
problem to track out the origin of this com- 
mentary. We need to know more about 
these buried workshops of Biblical study. 
If the so-called Primasius did nothing else, it 
would at least show how superior the Latin 
language is to all others for commenting. 

The application of highly trained scholar- 
ship to the Epistle will probably never go 
further than Dr. Westcott has carried it. The 
hand of the commentator is also guided by 
spiritual insight ; and we can see throughout 
his anxious desire to build up on the basis of 
Scripture a system of Christian theology which 
shall be really applicable to modern times. In 
this latter respect I should be obliged to pre- 
dict for the commentary a considerable, but 
not quite complete, success. Valuable and 
helpful as Dr. Westcott’s writing always is, 
there is an indefinable something which pre- 
vents it from taking hold of the general mind 
in the same way as (¢.g.) Bishop Lightfoot’s. 
The main defect is no doubt a want of clear- 
ness. But it is not easy to say in what that 
want of clearness consists. Dr. Westcott is 
always scholarly and always careful, but he 


terms which seem to me to elude the-grasp 
when one tries to attach to them a definite 
meaning. Here, for instance, is a summary 
where, before all things, clearness was neces- 
sary, and where—making all allowance for 
one’s own dulness—it does not seem to be 
attained : 

‘‘ Speaking generally, then, Ac:rovpyla marks the 
fulfilment of function in regard to the claims of 
a higher life; Aarpeia, the service of perfect 
subjection to a sovereign power ; 3:axovia, the 
ministry of appointed action.” 

I confess that to me the Greek words convey 
a more tangible idea without any comment. 
In part, one feels that it is the very straining 
after ‘‘ the higher life’ and the wish to put 
things into relation to it which has stood in 
the way. Dr. Westcott would succeed better 
if he were content to creep a little nearer the 
ground. At the same time, I should be 
most reluctant to press this criticism. I 
know too well how hard it is to fit words 
to things, and how long one has to wait 
for the happy formula; the writer may 
think himselt fortunate to whom it comes 
at all. I gladly admit, too, that even in 
this matter of the discrimination of synonyms 
Dr. Westcott is often pointedly successful. 
‘*éwodelweoOu is used from the point of sight of 
those who have goneaway ; xataAcirec6au of that 
which retains its original position” (p. 93). 
‘In dvapépew (to offer up) we have mainly the 
notion of an offering made to God and placed 
upon His altar, in xpocpépey (to offer) that of 
an offering brought to God. In the former the 
thought of the destination of the offering pre- 
vails: in the latter that of the offerer in his 
relation to God’’ (p. 197). 


‘* €upavfs is the general opposite to ‘invisible,’ 
as pavepés is to indistinct ” (p. 272). 

“* As distinguished from réAos, the end as a 
definite fact, cvvré Acca expresses a cConsumma- 
tion, an end involving many parts” (p. 275). 


‘The idea of évinu: is that of loosing hold so as 
to withdraw the support rendered by the sus- 
taining grasp; that of ¢yxaradcixw of deserting 
or leaving alone in the field of contest, or in a 
position of suffering ” (p. 432). 

“@ucuorypiov is characteristically the altar 
of God, and Buwyds the altar of idolatrous or 
false worsbip ’’ (p. 453, where the exceptions 
are duly noted). The account of dys and 
éovos, though containing much that is good, 
seems to me more mixed : 


‘*To speak broadly, 8o.0s refers to character and 
dyos to destination . . . the general opposite 
of &yos is ‘profane’ (8é8ndros); the general 
opposite to Ses is ‘impious,’ the standard 
being the divine nature manifested through 
men” {p. 194). 

The last clause is not only rather baffling, 
but I fail to find a sufficient ground for it. 
Primasius comes out well ia his distinction of 
Sows, dxaxos, duiaytos: ‘‘ Sanctus in interiore 
homine; innocens manibus; impolluto cor- 
pore.” 

In connexion with this question of synonyms 
attention may be drawn to some weighty 
words in the Preface (p. vi.) : 

‘Some perhaps will think that in the interpre- 
tation of the text undue stress is laid upon 
details of expression; that it is unreasonable 
to insist upon points of order, upon variations 
of tenses and words, upon subtleties of compo- 





is fond of using a particular class of abstract 


sition, upon indications of meaning conveyed 


written for popular use in a dialect largely 
affected by foreign elements. The work of 
forty years has brought to me the fullest 
conviction that such criticism is wholly at 
fault. Every day’s study of the apostolic 
writings confirms me in the belief that we 
do not commonly attend with sufficient care 
to their exact meaning. The Greek of the 
New Testament is not indeed the Greek of the 
classical writers, but it is not less precise or less 
powerful. I should not, of course, maintain 
that the fulness of meaning which can be recog- 
nised in the phrases of a book like the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was consciously apprehended 
by the author, though he seems to have used 
the resources of literary art with more distinct 
design than any other of the apostles; but 
clearness of spiritual vision brings with it a 
corresponding precision and force of expression 
through which the patient interpreter can attain 
little by little to that which the prophet saw. 
No one would limit the teaching of a poet’s 
words to that which was definitely present to 
his mind. Still less can we suppose that he 
who is inspired to give a message of God to all 
ages sees himself the completeness of the truth 
which all life serves to illuminate.” 

This is no doubt in tacit antithesis to the 
view most prominently represented in Prof, 
Jowett’s commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles 
and also to some extent in Dr. Hetch’s Assays 
in Biblical Greek. Speaking for myself, I 
should be inclined on the whole to side with 
Dr. Westcott. The workiogs of the brain are 
subject to a multitude of influences—many 
of them rather of feeling or association than 
of conscious thought—which are too rapid and 
too subtle to be fixed in propositions as they 
arise, but which may possibly be traced by 
means of study and reflection. Dr. Westcott 
is, I think, right in claiming that a poet may 
mean more than he is himself conscious of 
meaning, though I should have thought it a 
rather sanguine estimate to expect everybody 
to admit this. Usage goes before the philo- 
sophy of usage; and there are floating un- 
formulated laws which determine the choice 
of expression, although the reader him- 
self may have no conscious apprehension of 
them. In secular matters we should call this 
‘instinct ” ; and there is also a religious in- 
stinct derived from the central principles of 
revelation. 

The truth of a position such as Dr. West- 
cott’s must be tested by its application to the 
facts ; and the appeal must be to the common 
sense of the lay mind as well as to professed 
theologians. If, without any forcing, the 
results commend themselves as consistent and 
satisfactory, they may be taken to have 
received sufficient verification. And, speaking 
generally, I believe that this verification will 
not be denied to them. 

I hope in a subsequent article to give some 
account of the leadiog features in Dr. West- 
cott’s conception of the Epistle. 

W. Sawpay. 








CORRESPONDENOE. 
RAWLINSON’S ‘‘ HISTORY OF PHOENICIA.” 
Athenaeum Olab: Feb. 22, 1890, 

Having very little time to devote to the 
perusal of periodicals, I only to-day became 
acquainted with Prof. Sayce’s criticism of my 
History of Phoenicia in the ACADEMY of 
January 4. 

It is not my habit to notice criticisims, for 





by minute variations of language in a book 





which I generally feel greatly obliged; but in 
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this instance I feel. bound to correct a| ‘‘(2.) That a list of two or three | Aniwrorsi1an Socrzty.—(Monday, February 17.) 
misapprehension, and consequent misrepre- | Works in the following should be pre- 


sentation, which, if accepted as true, would 
seriously reflect upon me as a writer. I am 
represented as having entirely neglected ‘‘the 
classical work of Movers,’ which is ‘‘ not only 
not quoted in my notes, but is not even men- 
tioned in the list of authorities at the end of 
the volume.” Now, Movers is not quoted in 
the notes—first, because, if quoted at all, he 
must have been quoted on almost every page; 
and secondly, because, as his work is out of 
print and very difficult to procure, it seemed 
a doubtful advantage to the reader to refer him 
to it. And the omission from the list of autho- 
rities at the end of the work necessarily follows 
on the omission from the notes, since the list is 
one of ‘‘authors and editions quoted in the 
notes.” But, in the preface to my work, which 
Prof. Sayce can scarcely have read, Movers is 
given the post of honour. 

** His elaborate work,’’ it is said, ‘‘ collected into 
five moderate-sized volumes all the notices that 
classical antiquity had preserved of the Religion, 
History, Oommerce, Art, &c., of this celebrated 
and interesting nation.’’ 

And among the works to which I acknowledge 
myself indebted, either for materials, or illus- 
trations, or both, the very first mentioned is 
that of Movers. 

On the other hand, I must admit my 
ignorance of the Geschichte der Phinizier of 
Pietschmann ; but as that work is still only 
‘‘appearing,” and as mine was completed in 
May of last year, my ignorance is, I hope, ex- 
cusable. ‘‘ Non omnia us omnes.” We 
cannot all read, as Prof. Sayce appears to do, 
all the books that appear each year on archaeo- 
logical subjects. 

In conclusion, let me thank Prof. Sayce for 
his criticisms, with the one exception to which 
I have adverted. 

GEORGE RAWLINSON. 








SOIENCE NOTES. 


THE Zoological Society has just issued to 
subscribers The Zoological Record for 1888 
(Gurney & Jackson), being the twenty-fifth 
volume of this invaluable publication. As for 
the two previous years, the general editor is 
Mr. Frank E. Beddard, prosector and Davis 
' lecturer to the society. As there is no 
continovs pagination to the volume, we may 
thug summarise the contents :—List of abbre- 
viated titles of Journals, pp. xxxv.; General 
Subjects, recorded by J. Arthur Thomson, pp. 
34; Mammalia, by R. Lydekker, pp. 64 ; Aves, 
by A. H. Evans, pp. 95; Reptilia and Batrachia, 
by G. A. Boulenger, pp. 28; Pisces, by G. A. 
Boulenger, pp. 30; Tunicata, by Prof. W. A. 
Herdman, pp. 5; Mollusca, by W. E. Hoyle, 
pp. 82; Brachiopoda, by W. E. Hoyle, pp. 6; 

olyzoa, by W. E. Hoyle, pp. 11; Crustacea, by 
Cecil Warburton, pp. 30; Arachnida, by R. 
Innes Pocock, Pp. 28; Myriopoda, by R. Innes 
Pocock, pp. 6; Insecta, by D. Sharp, pp. 327; 
Echinodermata, by Oswald H. Latter, pp. 16; 
Vermes, by P. Chalmers Mitchell, pp. 31; 
Coelenterata, by W. E. Hoyle, pp. 34; 
Spongiae, by O. H. Latter, pp. 10; Protozoa, 
by C. Warburton, pp. 22; and Index to New 
Genera, pp. 17. The whole, therefore, amounts 
to about 820 pages of closely-printed matter, 
e- may obtained for a subscription 
of £1, 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Committee appointed to take measures for 
establishing a new Oriental Translation Fund 
have passed the following resolutions :— 

**(1.) That the old name of Oriental Translation 
Fund should be continued as the name of the pro- 
posed new society. 








languages 
[cog showing what works should be recommended 
‘or immediate and early translation :—Ohinese, 
Sanskrit, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Pali, Japanese, 
Turkish, , Russian, Thibetan, Oingalese. 
‘*(3.) That the works to be translated should in 
the first instance be strictly confined to those of 
historical value. 
‘*(4.) That, in addition to annual subscriptions, 
it is desirable to start a reserve fund of £5000 to 
form a basis for the new eociety to work upon.”’ 


Promises of donations to this fund can be 
forwarded to F. F. Arbuthnot, Hon. Secretary, 
18, Park Lane, Piccadilly. a 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, Prof, Sickel, of Vienna, was 
elec a foreign associate in the place of 
Cobet; and M. de Lasteyrie, an ordinary 
member in the place of the late Pavet de 
Courteill 


e. 

Oorrection.—In Dr. Owen 0. Whitehouse’s 
letter in the AcADEMY of last week, entitled, 
** A Babylonian Word ammatu,” on p. 137, last 
line, for ‘‘Menius” read ‘‘Thenius”’; and on 
p. 138, line 21, for DMS read DDN. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Campripcs Puriosopuicat Socrery.—(Monday, 


y 10.) 


Pror. BasineTon, 4 in the chair.— 
A paper was read by Mr. W. Bateson on ‘‘ The 
Perceptions and Modes of Feeding of Fishes.”” In 
the course of observations made at Plymouth and 
elsewhere it appeared that the majority of fishes 
are diurnal in their habits, and seek their food by 
sight; but that a minority are almost entirely noc- 
turnal, and hunt by scent. ‘To the latter class be- 
long Protopterus, skates and rays, the rough dog- 
fish, sterlet, eel, conger, rocklings, loaches, soles, 
&c. These creatures remain buried or hidden by 
day, but career about at night in search of food, 
returning to their own places at dawn. If, while 
they are thus lying hid, food or even the juice of 
food-substances is put into the water, they come 
out after an interval and search vaguely, without 
regard to the direction whence the scent pro- 
ceeds. Some of the animals (rocklings, sterlet) 
have special tactile organs, in the shape of barbels 
or filamentous fins with which they investigate 
their neighbourhood, while others (couger and 
eels) feel about with their noes. None of the 
fishes which hunt by scent seem able to recognise 
food by the sense of tight, even though 
it be hanging freely before their eyes. The 
mode of feeding of the sole is peculiar. 
When searching for food its skin is more or less 
covered with sand, which renders it inconspicuous 
when moving on the bottom. This sand adheres 
to mucus, which is probably exuded when the smell 
of food is perceived. The sole seeks its food 
exclusively on the bottom, ing about and 
feeling for it with the lower side of itsface. If a 
worm is lowered by a thread until it actually 
touches the upper side of the head of a sole, the 
animal is still unable to find it, but continues to 
feel for it on the sand. There is, however, no 
reason to suppose that the sight of these fishes is 
deficient. A rockling at Plymouth had already 
learnt to come out to be fed if anyone came near 
the tank, though it still did not recognise a worm 
swimming in the water. Particulars were given of 
the various irideal mechanisms which occur am 
fishes. This investigation was undertaken at the 
instance of the Marine Biological Association, as a 
preliminary step towards improving the supply of 
bait. The experience gained suggests that a bait 
for the south coast, where conger and skate are 
chiefly caught, could be made by extracting the 
flavour of squid or pilchard and compounding it 
with a suitable ground-substance. Though few 
practical experiments were made, it was found 
that an ethereal extract of Nereis or herring, 
4 example, greatly attracted some of these 
es. 





Suapwortu H. Hopeson, Esa., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. J. 8. Mann read a paper on “The 
Distinction between Society and the State.’’ 
Some difficulties were noticed attending the 
application to his of the antithesis first 

t partially anticipated by 
Fichte. , it was argued, was not composed 
of clearly distinguishable classes, and tended to 
the effacement rather than the of 
class distinctions. Nor were State and Society 
ever coincident in area. The antithesis was 
derived from the political situation in Germany 
early in the present century. Its value consisted 
in applying working conceptions to the sociolo- 
gist, similar to those of abstract political economy. 
The Hegelian conception of the State was 
regarded as obviating certain difficulties respecting 
the rule of the majority, which arose from treat- 
ing a State as a mere aggregate of atoms. Though 
the line between State and Society could only 
settled by experience, there were occasions when, 
either for convenience or for the protection of its 
members, it was desirable for the State to under- 
take economic functions usually assigned to the 
sphere of Society.—A discussion followed. 


Hetizenic Socrrry.—(Monday, February 24.) 


Sipnzy Oonvin, Esea., vice-president, in the chair. 
—A paper was read from Mr. Ernest Gardner on 
. dren in Greek Sculpture of the Fourth 
Century.” Mr. Gardner described and published 
a very interesting fragment of a stele found at 
Lerna, and now in the museum at Argos, which 
— us with a portrait of a boy yore is 
en in an accompanying inscription as Oephiso- 
otus. This portrait pop a resembles the head 
of a boy recently found at Paphos, and now in the 
British Museum, that the two heads must belong 
to the same age and school. Some archaelogists 
had attributed the Paphos boy to the Ptolemaic 
age; but as the date of the Oephisodotus stele is 
certainly the fourth century, we must now allow it 
to be of the time of the Praxitelean school. Mr. 
Gardner showed that at that time children were 
not always conventionally rendered, but sometimes 
with an approach to naturalism.—Mr. Arthur 
Evans cited a gem signed by Phrygillus, with a 
child driving a hoop, of about the age of ‘iso- 
dotus, and giving boyish proportions.—Mr. Farnell 
read parts of a paper on ‘‘ Works of the Pergamene 
Style,”” in which he first gave an account of his 
researches among the miscellaneous sculptures from 
Pergamon now in Berlin, whence, no less than 
from the great altar, we should form our idea of 
Pergamene echool; and secondly discussed a 
number of works in various museums which show 
traces of the influence of that echool. 








FINE ART. 
THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


During the past year the Royal Scottish 
Academy has been subjected to severe and 
persistent criticism in the public press and else- 
where—-criticism that has arisen out of the 
application made by the body for a new and 
revised Royal Charter, to take the place of 
that by which it was constituted in 1838. For 
the most part this criticism bas been anonymous; 
and many of the strictures passed upon the 
constitution and management of the Academy 
were unjust and misleading, the result in some 
cases of the personal anim my | of those beyond 
its pale, or—at best—of an ill-informed desire 
for the welfare of art in Scotland. Atthe same 


ong | time, it can hardly be doubted that there was 


some reason for complaint, that there was some 
ground in fact for the impression which was 
abroad that the Academy—after the way of 
men and ——_ that have outlived the struggles 
of their youth and the vigour which these 


struggles bred—was hardly straining every 
nerve to do the very best that could be , Blam for 
the things of art. Especially it was objected— 
and not without reason—that the yearly exhi- 
bitions had somewhat decreased in attractive- 
ness, that, at any rate, the interest manifested 
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in them by the Edinburgh public was less than 
it had once been. 

In the Royal Scottish Academy exhibition 
which is now open, there is not wanting the 
clearest evidence that the criticism to which 
we have referred has borne fruit ; in particular 
the younger members of the Academy are, 
without doubt, bestirring themselves, and in- 
sisting that the body to which they belong 
shall progress with the advancing movement of 
the times. Several wholesome changes have, 
this year, been introduced—changes which have 
already benefited the general appearance of the 
exhibition, and which, if persisted in, will 
benefit it yet more in the future. Of these the 
most important is the judicious introduction of 
a higher standard of excellence in works 
admitted for exhibition ; and this—which has 
led to a very considerable diminution in the 
total number of the pictures on the walls—is, we 
understand, to be followed up next year by a 
reduction in thenumber of exhibits which each of 
the Academicians and Associates has hitherto 
had a right to send. In the exhibitions of 
recent years the average of works annually 
shown has averaged ya thousand. This 
year only 738 are hung; and, in consequence, 
the visitor is relieved of the distraction of 
such numerous works as in former oe 
were placed in positions so elevated as 
to be practically invisible for purposes 
of examination, and which, if they could have 
pr seep, would have been quite unworthy of 

y: 
Among the figure-pictures by Edinburgh 
inters, the ‘‘ Voltaire (incognito) at the Oafé 

e Procope, pore | to the criticism of his 
play of ‘ Sémiramis,’’’ by Mr. G. Ogilvie Reid, one 
of the more recently elected Associates of the 
Academy, has attracted—and deserved—much 
attention. It is a work of large size and great 
complexity; and the various groups that it 
contains have been rendered and combined 
with a vigorous force of handling, and, 
especially, with a dramatic feeling—a percep- 
tion and seizure of vividly appropriate gesture 
and expression—which one too rarely finds in 
the work of figure-painters practising in Scot- 
land, Mr. R. M‘Gregor and Mr. J. Lochhead 
both show village subjects of some importance ; 
but a more striking work of the kind (like 
these, upon rather foreign lines) is the 
*Schoolmates” of Mr. James Guthrie—a 
picture thoroughly delightful in its quiet truth 
of lighting, in the tender veracity with which 
the children’s heads have been painted, and in 
quietude and age rightness of its colour- 
ing, which slides softly from tint to tint, like 
music * that’s sweetly played in tune.” 

Mr, J. H. Lorimer is well represented by his 
two London pictures of last year—the 
‘* Lullaby ” and “ Pot-Pourri” ; and from Mr. 

J. 'T. Ross we have a bold and striking effort 
to realise an effect of vivid sunset light 
streaming through the intricacies of trembling 
leaves upon a pathetic parting of lovers—a 
soldier with his lass, upon whose lap a cluster 
ob ong lies crimson = maa a seems to 

gure some tragedy impending in the 
future. Various excellent rustic subjects of 
figures in harmonious landscape surroundings 
come from Mr. T. Austen Brown; and Mr. 
Hugh Cameron, in addition to portraits—one 
of which, at least, is notable for its delicacy— 
has a most refined and exquisite picture of 
‘Little Bait-Gatherers” on the shore. As 
usual, Mr. Robert Alexander heads the animal 
painters, showing a freely-touched,harmoniously- 
toned rendering of ‘‘ Setters,” and a group of 
‘* Favourite Mares and Foals,” the property of 
the Duke of Portland, excellent in the : irit of 
its handling and its fine sense of pana, woe 

In landscape the exhibition is, as usual, 
strong; and we doubt whether among the 
work of any of the London painters we could 








find more exquisite and truly artistic rendering 
of the last delicacies, the most subtle refine- 
ments, of landscape-tone and colour that are 

ted by the best works by Mr. Lawton 

ingate, Mr. W. D. M'‘Kay, and Mr. W. 
M ‘Taggart, upon the walls of the exhibition we 
are now considering. Admirsable qualities of 
sky-painting are attained by Mr. J.C. Noble 
in various of his works now shown; and, in 
the sky and middle-distance of ‘“‘ The Mill on 
the Tyne,” Mr. R. Noble exhibits the finest 
work of his we have yet seen, though here the 
foreground is less successful than the rest of the 
picture. Mr. James Paterson sends a brilliant 
landscape which he titles ‘‘The Happy 
Valley”; and Mr. E. A. Watton shows to 
advan in this department, as also in the 
Water-Colour Room, where he is represented 
by a striking picture of a girl in an orchard. 

Among the portraits, Mr. W. M‘Taggart has 
potent colouring, and strong, interpretative 
bust-work in his ‘‘ Moss Roses,” a group of 
mother and child; Mr. George Reid appears at 
his very best in three of the most important 
works that he sends, of which ‘‘ Sir Robert 
Menzies,” in Highland costume, is perhaps the 
finest—a full-fength, wonderfully spirited 
and dignified in pose, in which the painter has 
found an admirably picturesque subject, and 
has treated that subject worthily. 

As usual, the examples of local talent are 
supplemented by a few works from London. 
The chief of these are the ‘‘ Marriage de Con- 
venance—After,” and the smaller ‘‘ Her First 
Dance,” of Mr. Orchardson; the “ Last Rose of 
Summer,’ of Sir John Millais; various rather 
yellow and ‘‘ forced” portraits by Mr. Pettie ; 
and that striking and well-known Ohantrey 
ame picture of Mr. J. M. Swan, “The Prodigal 

mn.” 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 

Assouan : Feb. 9, 1690. 
Tuis letter ought to be headed ‘‘ The Destruc- 
tion of the Ancient Monuments of Egypt.’ 
The English public has recently been induced 
to take a mild interest in the preserva- 
tion of the remains of one of the oldest 
civilisations of the world, and it has been felt 
that our present position in Egypt ought to 
bring with it a certain amount of responsibility 
for their safe keeping. A year and a half ago 
a society was formed for the protection of 
Egyptian antiquities, the only practical result 
of which has been the imposition of a tax of 
100 piastres upon every person who wishes to 
visit the great monuments of Upper Egypt. 
The tax was nominally imposed with the 
laudable object of protecting the monuments ; 
but although more than £1000 was raised by 
means of it last year, not a farthing of the 
money seems to have been applied to the 
purpose for which the traveller fondly hoped 
it was intended. The temples of Denderah, 
Abydos, Esneh, and Edfu are neither better 
nor worse protected than they were before— 
unless it be that the temple of Abydos is no 
longer so well defended from the inroads of 
boys and beggars as in the time of Prof. 
Maspero. But the newly-cleared ruins of 
Luxor are allowed to become the refuse-heap 
of the villagers; no attempt has been made to 
enclose ; and at Medineh-Habu the 
= ian,” instead of asking me for my 
official permit, asked me for bakshish—the first 
time a ‘‘ guardian of the antiquities,” appointed 
by the museum, has ever ventured to make 
such a request of me. 

If this were all, however, I should not have 
thought it worth while to draw attention to 
the characteristically Egyptian mode in which 
the traveller is made to pay for the protection 
of monuments which are not protected. Un- 
fortunately the recent efforts of the government 





seem likely to end in there being no monuments 
at all to preserve. The traveller has paid his 
piastres, and the monuments for the preservation 
of which he has paid them are being rapidly 
destroyed. More havoc has been wrought 
among them during the last three months than 
during the whole of the last half-century. The 
famous tombs of Beni-Hassan have been hope- 
lessly mutilated, the curious basreliefs of Tel 
el-Amarna have been hewn from the walls, 
and the cartouches have been cut out of the 
tombs of the Sixth Dynasty at El-Bersheh. 
It is, however, in the well-known ‘‘ Tomb of 
the Colossus,” and its immediate neighbour- 
hood, that the hand of the destroyer has been 
— — The floor of tho tomb ay roe 
wi e fragments of the paintings and hiero- 
glyphs with which its walls were once adorned. 
The hunting scene, carved in delicate relief on 
a stone at its entrance, and interesting on 
account of certain figures in it being drawn 
according to the in rules of perspective, 
has been wantonly smashed to atoms. Just 
below the Tomb of the Colossus was another 
and smaller tomb of the XIIth Dynasty, the 
walls of which were covered with inscriptions 
in a perfect state of preservation. It is pitiable 
to enter it now. Of a large part of the text 
nothing remains but a hasty copy made by my- 
self four years ago. Even the tablet of 
Thothmes III., at the entrance of the quarries 
near the tombs, has not been spared; it has 
been defaced beyond recognition. The work 
of destruction has been carried out in order to 
provide the dealers of Ekhmim and Luxor 
with fragments of inscribed stone which they 
may sell to tourists. 

Bat it is not only the dealers who are thus 

allowed to destroy tombs like those of Beni- 
Hassan which are supposed to be under the 
charge of salaried ‘‘ guardians” ; the work of 
blasting the historical rocks of Assiout still 
goes on merrily, and a tomb which was dis- 
covered there when I last visited the place is 
already partially quarried away. The VIth 
Dynasty tomb at Qasr-el-Syid, with its im- 
portant paintings and texts, described by me 
in the ACADEMY some years ago, has fallen a 
victim to the quarry-men ; and the old quarries 
of the Gebel el-Tiik, with their curious Greek and 
demotic inscriptions, are now in their hands, 
The Ptolemaic temple of Toud, eight miles only 
south of Luxor, with its uncopied texts, is fast 
disappearing, Mr. Insinger tells me. When I 
saw it eight years ago it was in a comparatively 
perfect condition. It is evident that whatever 
inscriptions there are above ground in Egypt 
must be copied at once if they are to be copied 
at all, 
So far I have not myself done much in the 
way of hunting out or coping new texts. 
Throughout the month of January the winds 
were so persistently strong that it was 
pleasanter to let the dahabiah drive before them 
than to face a cloud of dust or sand on shore. 
At the northern end of the Gebel Abu-Feda, 
however, I found some Greek tombs, besides 
another with the name Pha-i-ya above it in 
Cypriote letters, and a short Karian text. At 
Tel el-Amarna we came across some potsherds 
with hieratic inscriptions upon them, as well 
as fragments of pottery of the same colour and 
make as the fragments discovered by Mr. Petrie 
at Te) el-Gorob and inscribed with the same 
characters or marks. The discovery confirms 
Mr. Petrie’s belief that the characters would 
be found at Tel el-Amarna if the mounds there 
were properly searched. It also confirms my 
belief that the origin of the characters is to be 
sought in the hieratic forms of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. I hope to enter more y into 
the subject on a later occasion. 

A little to the north of Negideh, we stopped 
at the village of Neylet Tikh, as I had 
told that antiquities were to be met with in the 
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neighbourhood. About two miles inland, and 
beyond the cultivated land, we found a site of 
an old city, with four early rock-cut tombs 
above it, and theruins of a Coptic monastery to 
the north. The tombs, which had once been 

ainted, had lost all traces of ornamentation ; 
but my companion, Mr. Robertson, picked up 
a terra-cotta stamp on the site of a fortress 
which overlooked the old town. The stamp 
bears the cartouche of Ast-m-kheb the consort 
of Ra-men-kheper, who was high priest of 
Amen in the age of the XXIst Dynasty. 
Two and a half miles to the south is the 
site of another town shown with Roman and 
Coptic pottery. I was shown there a large 
stone sarcophagus of the Roman period which 
has lately been disinterred by the fellahin. 

Since leaving Luxor, in company with Mr. 
Wilbour, we have visited some quarries near 
Debbabieh and opposite Gebelén, which were 
discovered by M. Daressy last year. He found 
in them an inscription of a king who calls 
himself Nesi-Ba-(n)-tatni, the Smendes of 
Manetho, who headed the XXIst Dynasty. 
The inscription sheds a welcome light on an 
obscure period of Egyptian history. It was re- 
copied by Mr Wilbour, while I recopied another 
hieroglyphic text on a tablet in a neighbour- 
ing quarry. I also copied some Greek inscrip- 
tions which had been noticed but not copied 
by M. Daressy. They are dated in the reigns 
of Alexander and Antoninus Severus, and give 
us the names of some local deities as well as of 
the place in which the quarries are situated. To 
the south of Debbabieh are a number of 
tombs which M. Grébaut has excavated ; south 
of these again is a tomb of the XIIth Dynasty, 
where I copied what remains of the paintings 
and text. Our only new discovery, however, 
has been an isolated sandstone rock, south of 
El-Qab, which was quarried in old times and 
is adorned with some curious sculptures, among 
them that of the god Bes, in a new form. 

I must not forget to mention that, both at 
Abydos and Qurnah, vases have lately been 
found like those discovered by Mr. Petrie at 
Tel el-Gorob, which in form, ornamentation, 
and colour, are identical with the so-called 
Mykenaean vases of the first style. At 
Abydos they are found along with vases which 
resemble those found in the prehistoric tombs 
of Cyprus. It would be important to know 
with what Egyptian objects these vases are 
associated. But, unfortunately, the excavators 
in each case were natives, whose labours are 
profitable’ rather to the tourist than to the 
archaeologist. 

A. H. Saycz. 


[On Tuesday last, February 25, a question 
was asked in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Howorth concerning the mutilation of monu- 
ments in Egypt, as described by Col. Ross in 
the AcADEMY of February 8. To this Sir J, 
Fergusson, under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs made the reply, ‘‘ No such information 
has been received by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but inquiry will be made of Sir Evelyn 
Baring.” 

We may also mention that the Times of 
February 21 contains a letter from Dr. Jex 
Blake, complaining of the mutilation of the 
tomb of Knum Hotep at Beni Hassan, and 
adding that he was informed by his dragoman 
that “the outrage was committed, within 
the last three months, by a German.”—Eb. 
ACADEMY. | 








NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOGY. 


Mrs, ALLINGHAM, who has long been an asso- 
ciate, was on Thursday of last week elected a 
full member of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, being the first woman to attain 
that rank. At the same time, Mr. Samuel 





J. Hodson was elected a member, and Mr. 0, 
Napier Hemy (of the Institute) an as:ociate. 


TuE following have been elected associates of 
the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, in view 
of the exhibition which will open next Monday 
in the gallery of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours, Pall Mall East: Messrs. 
A. W. Bayes, W. Boucher, C. F'. Robinson, and 
F. 8. Walker. This exhibition will be notable 
as including some typical examples of Kem- 
brandt; and the society hopes in the future to 
add to its annual exhibitions similar speci- 
mens of the work of the great masters of etch- 
ing, in fulfilment of its original design of re- 
infusing painter-like qualities into all forms of 
the engraver’s art. 

ANOTHER interesting exhibition to open next 
week is that of the collection of pictures 
brought back from Japan by Mr, Alfred East, 
at the Fine Art Society’s, in New Bond Street. 


Tue veteran, Mr. Hine, will send several im- 
portant - tet ig to the forthcoming exhibition 
of the Royal Institute. The two, perhaps, 
which are destined to attract the most attention 
record the painter’s vision of a storm at 
Brighton, and of a great stretch of that country 
ofthe Downs which Mr. Hine has spent half 
his life in painting. 

THE great sale of the season at Christie’s will 
unquestionably be that of the Perkins collec- 
tion of pictures, removed from Chipstead. 
These were to have been sold at the Hotel 
Drouot several months ago, but it was subse- 
guentiy decided that they should be offered in 

ondon. An illustrated catalogue had already 
been prepared, and a French art writer had dis- 
coursed, in a preface, upon the contents and 
excellence of the wares which were to pass 
under the auctioneer’s haminer. We trust that 
the plates—though they are not particularly 
admirable works of art—may yet be utilised 
for the benefit of the English collector, in the 
English catalogue. The Perkins treasures 
consist, to no small extent, of Dutch pictures. 
Ostade, Teniers, Terburg, Metsu, and Jan Steen, 
are represented, it may be, sufficiently; and 
there is at least one Hobbema which enjoys a 
great reputation. The date of the dispersion 
of the Perkins cabinet has not, we believe, as 
yet been announced. 








THE STAGE. 
‘¢ CLARISSA’? AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 


Tae new “Clarissa” has distinct merits. It 
is interesting. I am glad to have seen it. 
But I cannot, in holding forth on piece or per- 
formance, emulate the hysterics of a certain 
daily newspaper. At the same time, one or 
two of the charges that have been brought 
against it by the less continuously gushing 
appear to me little deserved. The produc- 
tion is creditable to everybody who is con- 
cerned in it. But I doubt if, six months 
hence, we shall be found reckoning it among 
the triumphs of the Vaudeville management. 

As regards Mr. Buchanan’s part in the 
affair, it has, it seems to me, been one of 
greater difficulty than when it was his busi- 
ness to dramatise Zom Jones and Joseph 
Andrews. The interest of Tom Jones is, half 
of it, in action; the interest of Joseph An- 
drews is, half of it, in adventure. But the 
interest of Clarissa is psychological, and Mr. 
Buchanan’s play is not psychology. He is 
prevented, by the conditions of the theatre, 
from showing us the iofinite and almost im- 
perceptible stages by which the heroine is 
led to that which, in common parlance, is 








described politely as her ‘‘ruin.’’ ‘Will she 
be seduced? Or will she never be seduced ? 
Will Clarissa yield? Or will Clarissa elude 
the pursuer, charm he never so wisely? We 
ask these questions through page after page 
of the romance—through sheet after sheet of 
that voluminous correspondence which the 
brain of Richardson imagined. At the theatre, 
this matter must be settled more promptly. 
And the elaborate analysis of motive and 
feeling which the eighteenth-century novelist 
permitted himself has perforce to be aban- 
doned for a drama faithful enough, as Mr. 
Buchanan claims, to the main incidents—even 
to the main spirit ; but from which, inevitably 
perhaps, something which was the source of 
the novel’s interest has, to a great extent, 





ne. 

But though many thoughtful readers must 
feel this to be the case, the dramatist may 
reasonably get credit for the judgment and 
dexterity with which—the conditions of stage 
representation being what they are—he has 
handled the theme. And, so far from blaming 
him for the very prominent introduction of 
Philip Belford and of his sister Hetty—who, 
as M. Zola and other novelists of /’hérédité will 
be glad to note, go to the devil each in his own 
way—we ought, I think, to see at once that Mr. 
Buchanan was right in conjecturing that the 
contest between Clarissa’s chastity and Love- 
lace’s persistence could not alone occupy the 
stage—that there was need of some other 
interest. And he has introduced this new 
interest with a great deal of skill. Philip 
Belford and Hetty are, tomy mind, thoroughly 
sympathetic ne’er-do-wells. Philip, it is true, 
stooped low; but he stooped with genuine 
regret. Even in his cups, he is inoffensive. 
And you cannot be very hard on Hetty, wild 
and kind-hearted—nay, devoted at need. 
Without these characters, the play would have 
lacked much of value that it now possesses. 
Mr. Buchanan, when he chooses, can invent 
so well, is it not almost a pity that he should 
continue chiefly to adapt? “o fisish with his 
part in the present production, let it be said 
that the language of the drama is vigorous 
and direct ; and, as a whole, sufficiently, with- 
out being obtrusively, old-fashioned. Here and 
there, there are lapses. I may, of course, be 
wrong; but, frem the lips of Lovelace, the 
phrase ‘‘a coup de thédtre” sounds a little 
modern. 

In the dramatisation of what is not only 
intellectually a very great, but as regards 
mere bulk also, an immense novel, there are 
likely to figure a far larger number of cha- 
racters than if it had been left to the dramatist 
to invent his own fable. And, as the drama 
proceeds, several of these characters are wont 
to be dropped upon the way. In “ Clarissa,” 
after the first act, we see nothing more of 
three people not unimportant “ in their day” 
—Clarissa’s father, Clarissa’s brother, and a 
wealthy neighbour, Mr. Solmes, who is a 
pertinacious suitor for Clarissa’s hand. Mr. 
Solmes, the most important and designedly the 
most entertaining of the three, is so well 
played by Mr. Cyril Maude that we are sorry 
to lose him. As a suitor, Mr. Solmes has 
nothing to recommend him but self-confident 
piety and a great estate; but as a person of 
the drama, the pungency and quaintness of 
Mr. Cyril Maude make him unquestionably 
welcome. Lovelace is enacted by Mr. Thal- 
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berg—who is good, but not quite good. I mean 
that while his natural gifts, and a long and 
successful experience—as I hear—in the pro- 
vinces, have removed him entirely from the 
ranks of the incapable—have made him to some 
extent an accomplished actor—he yet is hardly 
the ideal Lovelace. The ideal Lovelace would 
be even more fascinating, even more persuasive, 
even more forcible, and at need more violent. 
Mr. Blythe is amusing as a farm-bailiff, very 
accessible to argument when argument takes 
the form of cash; and—to name a tiny cha- 
racter part—the part of the watchman, in his 
momentary appearance, is well played and 
looked by Mr. Wheatman. But no character in 


the piece is more thoroughly Allled out to the | i 


utmost of its narrow possibilities than is that 
of young Aubrey—a friend of Lovelace’s— 
looked and played by Mr. Frank Gillmore 
with admirable ightness and elegance. Next 
to Lovelace—whom I have already discussed 
—the two most important men’s parts are 
those played by the brothers Thorne. Mr. 
Thomas Thorne exhibits very skilfully and 
sympathetically the humours and the regrets 
of Philip Belford—the unwillingness with 
which a man whose moral force, whose power 
of resistance, is for the time gone joins in 
the plot against Clarissa; and, again, the 
tenderness and courage with which, at need— 
summoning back again the best that is in him 
—he prepares to defend her. The part offers 
to Mr. Thorne a large measure of variety ; 
and the actor avoids monotony, and is 
earnest and convincing. A variety neces- 
sarily more obvious is attained by Mr. Fred 
Thorne, in a part that is wholly of comedy. 
Captain Macshane, a soldier from beyond the 
Border, assumes the garb of a divine in order 
that he may do Lovelace the service of per- 
formivg a mock marriage. And, at’ the 
wedding feast, he lifts up bis voice in a song 
which strikes Clarissa as not exactly suited to 
the ecclesiastical character. The low or the 
eccentric comedy of Mr. Fred Thorne is always 
acceptable; but he is seen to greatest advan- 
tage in a part that makes some demand upon 
feeling likewise. 

Mr. Buchanan’s ‘‘Clarissa”’ is anything inthe 
world but a one-part piece ; and Miss Winifred 
Emery, as the heroine, may be justified, per- 
haps, in being judicious and tender, rather than 
actually great. Her very visible intelligence, 
her real delicacy of perception, and some 
physical gifts which are as apparent, will 
carry her far; and her performance already is 
admirable, though it is not perfect. In what 
ought to be the great scene of. the third act, 
I wanted her to be bigger. Here the climax 
of emotion was surely reached, but somehow 
I was not aware of it. That Miss Em 
looks the character need hardly be said; and, 
as one would expect from her, she exe- 
cutes her conception generally with subtle 
touches. Nothing, for example, could be 
better than her first indications of definite 
suspicion when Clerissa is in reality in Love- 
lace’s house, while it pretends to be that of 
his imaginary kinswoman. And earlier than 
that—in the first act—Clarissa’s hesitation is 
well expressed by her. Very “ maidenly ”»— 
if one must give her behaviour its usual 
phrase—is her behaviour to Lovelace. In 
the fourth act, Miss Emery is to be greatl 
commended for sparing us the worst of 
what Bacon speaks of as “the dolours of 





death.”” For Clarissa, indeed, the sweetest 
canticle is “nune dimittis.’” And Miss 
Emery understands that there must be pathos 
rather than terror. Of the other ladies who 
are engaged in the piece, let it be mentioned 
that Miss Mary Collette is satisfactory in the 
small part of a young country woman; that 
Miss Hanbury—who is almost a débutante— 
acts a good-hearted, impulsive, Covent Gerden 
market giri with naturalness, freshness, and 
happy assurance; and that in the really con- 
siderable character of Hetty Belford, Miss 
Banister is forcible as well as picturesque. 
Of scenic effect there is throughout the piece 
enough and not too much. The market scene 
is very prettily suggested, but the necessary 
business of the play never waits by reason of 
a superfluity of ‘ supers.” 
FRepERIcCK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


THE report that Mme. Sarah Bernhardt may 
come to London much earlier than usual this 
year is at present unconfirmed, and would seem 
to be inconsistent with the gratification of the 
latest desire of the actress—which is, so it 
seems, to appear as the Virgin Mary, in a 
Passion play. 


A DRAMATISED version, by Miss Charlotte 
Morland, of Mrs, Lovett Cameron’s ‘‘ Devout 
Lover,” was brought out at a matindée the other 
day without any great result. 


Miss JESSIE BonD, we are sorry to hear, has 
had to take a longer rest than she had at first 
intended. She is, at present, ‘‘out of the 
bill” at the Savoy. 


Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM is expected to 
return to England during the month just 
beginning ; but the career of ‘‘ Our Boys,” at 
the Criterion Theatre, will not be checked 
immediately. 

THE Poel and Berlyn ‘Drawing Room 
Comedies Company ’”—which has twice appeared 
before Royalty—have added several pieces, both 
light and serious, to their season’s programme— 
of which the most noticeable to the student is 
‘The King and the Countess,” an exquisite 
episode in the play of ‘‘Edward the Third,” 
which some authorities suppose to be the work 
of Shakspere. In the part of the Countess of 
Salisbury, Mi Rorke will be seen. 
Messrs. Rawson Buckley and Herbert Basing, 
and Miss Rosina Filippi—one of the most inven- 
tive of our younger comedians—and Miss Muriel 
Wylford—a young actress of real distinction— 
and others besides these are advertised as avail- 
able to appear in one or other of the pieces 
which Messrs. Poel and Berlyn are wont to 
present. 


‘*Hamuet”’ will be produced at the Globe 
on Thursday next, March 6, and will be played 
every Thursday and Friday evenings till further 
notice. Mr, F. R. Benson will play Hamlet, 
Mrs. Benson Ophelia, Mr, Charles Cartwright 
(who has been absent from the for some 
time through illness) the King, Miss Ada Ferrar 
the Queen, Mr. G. R. Weir the Gravedigger, 
Mr. Ross Laertes, and Mr, Otho Stuart Horatio, 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Y | Mz. HenscHeEt’s series of concerts came to a 


close last Thursday week. A programme 
including Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Scotch’? Symphony, 
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Wagner’s ‘ Siegfried ” Idyll, and the ‘‘ Good 
Friday ’’ music from ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ was calculated 
to draw of different, nay ite tastes ; 
and the was, indeed, “a, There is 
no need to enter into detail. The ‘ormances 
were remarkably good, and . Henschel 
seemed to have saved the best till the last. He 
has anno. iced another series of six concerts for 
next season, to commence on November 6. 
We have already expressed our opinion that the 
future has good things in store for Mr. 
Henschel. 


Mr. E. German’s Overture to ‘‘ Richard I1I.” 
was given last Saturday at the Crystal Palace. 
This age yp — of the ~~ written 
specially for the production of Shakspere’s 
‘Richard III.” at the Globe Theatre just a 
year ago. The overture is effective. The open- 
ing “ ” theme eanks gre ge i and 
naturally plays an impo: part in the piece. 
The poh,» ioe named after the unfortunate 

rinces, contrasts well with the former. Mr. 
ns gave a spirited performance of the Over- 
ture, anc the public signified their approval by 
calling for the composer. Lady Hallé ed 
Spohr’s ‘“‘Scena Cantante” with all ble 
charm and delicacy. She was also heard in 
Handel’s Sonata in A. A splendid rendering 
of Schumann’s splendid Symphony in O gave 
unbounded satisfaction. Miss Lucile Hill, 4 
rs sung singer, made her début in the aria, 
‘* Hear ye, Israel,” from “Elijah.” She has a 
good and well-trained voice, but was apparently 
not at her ease. She had more chance to dis- 
tinguish herself in the vocal waltz from 
Gounod’s ‘‘Romeo et Juliette,” set down for 
her later in the programme. 


The students of the Royal Academy of Music 
gave a concert at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
afterncon. Mr. Edwin Houghton, a pupil of 
Mr. Shakspere, made a favourable impression. 
He has a tenor voice of good quality, and it 
has been well trained. Hesang, ‘‘Oome, Mar- 
garita, come,” from “‘ The Martyr of Antioch,” 
Miss Grace Henshaw displayed skill and taste 
in a not very edifying Liszt solo. Mr. Gerald 
Walenn, Mr. A, E. Dyson, and Mr. B, P. 
Parker may be commended for their string 
playing in Mendelssobn’s Quartet in B minor. 
The female choir sang, with much effect, pieces 
by Reinecke and Mendelssohn. A carefully- 
written, if not particularly striking, Allegro for 
’eello and pianoforte was played by Mr. 
C. H. A. Gill, and the composer, Mr.. R. 
Steggall. 


Last Monday evening Brahms’ or oye | 
Sonata in D minor (op. 108) for pianoforte an 
violin, was leaieaniek by Dr. Joachim and Miss 
F. Davies. The latter played with great 
earnestness and feeling. She was also heard t»> 
advantage in some short Mendelssohn solos. 
M.. Norman Salmond sang songs by Handel 
and Schumann, accompanied by his wife, with 
marked taste and intelligence. The concert 
opened with Beethoven’s Quartet in B flat 
(op 18, no. 6), and concluded with Mozart's 
pianoforte Trio in E. 


The Bach Choir gave a concert at St. James’s 
Hall on Thursday evening, and the whole of 
the programme was devoted to the works of the 

eat master whose name the society bears. 
Fashions may come and go, but time only in- 
creases the power and majesty of Bach’s music. 
It is true that the mannerisms of a bygone age 
are felt here and there; it is also true that 
the composer had his less inspired moments. 
But when the spirit moved strongly within him, 
then he produced works which will surely 


endure as long as the art of music itself. The 
Bach Choir produced for the first time the fine old 
cantata, ‘‘Christ lag in Todesbanden”—another 
jewel from an almost inexhaustible mine. The 
\ whole of this work is based upon the extremely 
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ancient chorale, ‘‘ Christ ist erstanden,” said 
to date from the twelfth century. The 
words are by Luther, and many a detail shows 
how Bach strove to reveal their meaning and 
heighten their effect. The performance was 
somewhat rough and uncertain. The orchestra 
was at times too loud, and the male voices com- 
pared unfavourably with those of the Jadies. 
The sopranos, indeed, form the best part of the 
choir: their tone is rich, and their attack firm. 
Miss Liza Lehmann sang ‘‘Jch will dir mein 
Herze schenken,” from the St. Matthew Passion. 
A better understanding between vocalist and 
conductor would have been an advantage; forit 
seemed, indeed, as if the piece had not been re- 
hearsed. The oboe d’amore obbligato parts were 
played by Messrs. Lebonand Smith. The Concerto 
in D minor, for two violins, with Dr. Joachim and 
Mr. R. Compertz as interpreters, was, of course, 
one of the special features of the evening. The 
audience would willingly have heard the lovely 
Largo over again. The performance of the 
difficult unaccompanied Motet in eight parts, 
** Der Geist hilft unser Schwacbheit auf,” was 
excellent. In this noble work, learning and 
inspiration go hand in hand. Dr. Joachim 
played in the most masterful manner the C 
major Sonata. While admiring the great artist 
who can interpret this music with so much skill 
and power, one is lost in astonishment at the 
genius displayed by Bach merely in the technical 
writing for the instrument. Dr. Joachim was 
recalled three times. The concert concluded 
with the Cantata, ‘‘ Wachet auf,” given last 
year by the Bach Choir. It is founded on an 
old Chorale used by Mendelssohn in his “St. 
Paul,” and it is treated by Bach with the utmost 
grandeur. The choral numbers are deeply im- 
pressive. The two duets for soprano and bari- 
tone, with their lovely themes and quaint style, 
form a striking contrast. Both are exquisite ; 
but the second, aptly described by Spitta as a 
‘' spiritualised love duet,” is the more fascina- 
ting. They were exceedingly well-rendered by 
Miss Liza Lehmann and Mr. Plunket Greene. 
In the first the violin obbligato part was played 
by Dr. Joachim ; in the second, the oboe obbli- 
gato by Mr. Lebon. The two short but effective 
tenor recitatives were carefully rendered by Mr. 
Branscombe. The choir sang with great spirit. 
Dr. Stanford conducted the whole of the 
concert. The performance of the first two 
numbers of the opening Cantata was spoilt by 
late comers making their way to their seats. 
It is a pity that the doors are not rigorously 
shut during performance. Bach’s music requires 
to be listened to in quiet reverence. The sounds 
of music of a light kind proceeding from 
a lower room in the building during this 
work was another inful distraction. A 
Ohorale and a Quadrille do not mix well 
together. Something ought to be done 
to put a stop to this; for double music is 
often heard during the Popular and other con- 
certs. 


Miss Geisler Schubert and Miss Fillunger 

ave their second Ohamber Concert at Prince’s 

all, on Wednesday afternoon. In Beethoven’s 
Trio in B flat (op. 97), Miss G. Schubert's crisp 
playing and clear phrasing were displayed to 
advantage. The reading was a good though 
not a powerful one. The lady’s associates were 
Herr Straus and Mr. Whitehouse. Miss G. 
Schubert played two of Schubert’s Impromptus, 
one in F minor (op. 142, no. 1), the other in A 
flat (op. 90, no. 4), with commendable charm 
and feeling. But her best performance was 
Brahms’ Rbaprodie in G minor (op. 79, no. 2). 
There was character about her conception of the 
piece, and her tone and technique were alike 
admirable. Miss Fillunger sang songs by 
Beethoven and Schubert. There was a large 
and appreciative audience. 


J. 8 SHEDLOCK. 





EDWARD STANFORD'S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED aud ENLARGED. 


STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS of 


UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. Quarto Edition, 
containing 46 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn, and 
beautifu'ly engraved on Steel and Oopper Plates, 
and an Alphabetical Index to the Geography of the 
World. Half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. 
Size, when shut, 1294in. by 15; weight, 41b. 8 oz. 

“We have already commented on the pains which appear to have been 
taken to work up the maps to the latest dates ; we may ad:j that they are 
excellent specimens of engraving and oolouring, that the great difficulty of 
marking mountain ranges, &c., without obscuring the names, hes been 
excellently surmounted, and that we have detected very few misprints, 
As what may be called a medium atles for general use, something between 
the cheap but meagre school collections and the elab but rather costly 
and unwieldy library atlases, the ‘London Atlas’ deserves hearty.recom- 
dation.”—Saturday Review. 


CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS, 


from the North Pole to between 85 and 40 Degrees 
of South Declination, By ARTHUR COTTAM, 
F.R.A.8S. 86 Charts, each 30 by 22 inches, printed 
on drawing paper, and supplied folded in halfina 
Portfolio, or flat if preferred. £2 net per Set. As 
soon as 200 Sets are sold the price will be raised to 
£3 3s., and as a very few copies only now remain 
early application is desirable. 

With one exception (Hydra) each Constellation is 
shown complete on a single Ohart. The scale is one- 
third of an inch to a degree, and all the Double Stars 
in the Catalogues of the two Struves are shown. 
(Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Chart, free on 
application.) 

“Surely this is the very luxury of stellar cartography, for, from the 
days of Bayer downwards, nothing has ap) comparable with the 
splendid series of charts now before us for the speciel purpose for which 
t are intended,,...It has been reserved for Mr. Cottam to produce what, 
for} employment with instruments having motions om in altitude and 
azimuth, is as near perfection as any delineation of tbe celestial concave on 
4 plane surface is ever likely to be.....The amount of labour expended on 
this splendid work must have been enormous. No astronomical library or 
observatory of any pretensions can afford to be without it.” 

; English Mechanic. 


A TRIP THROUGH the EASTERN 


CAUCASUS, with a Ohapter on the Languages of 
the Country. By the Hon. JOHN ABEROROMBY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 14s, 


“Among the few travellers who have taken the opportunity recently 
afforded of explorivg the little-known region ef the Eastern Caucasus, an 
honourable place must now be accorded to the Hon, John Abercromby, who 
in this volume has given a very interesting and tive account of the 
couutry between Tifiis and he scenery, the people, the archzo- 
logical rerasins, and the lenguages. He travelled with his A py a and 
his notes on the physical aspects of Daghestan ere of informa. 
tion..... Altogether his book is a good specimen of the useful as distin. 
guished the picturesque or sensational literature of Three 
Maps aod numerous woodcuts add to the practical utility of the work.” 
Scottish Leader. 


SEAS and SKIES in MANY LATI- 
TUDES; or, Wanderings in Search of Weather. By 
the Hon. RALPH ABERCROMBY. Demy &vo, 
with 8 Maps, 9 Photographs, and 83 Woodcuts by 
Pritchett, Whymper, Cooper, &c., cloth extra, 18s. 


“ This is not an ordinary book of travels. It has been written mainly 
for the of calling attention to such phenomena of the sky and 
weather as Mr. Abercromby has observed in the various parts of the world. 
.- +» He gives an account of a voyage round the |, beginning with what 
he saw in Egypt, ee on to descriptions relating to meget 
Caledonia, Fiji, New + Cape Horp, and Rio Janeiro.....He by no 
means confines this narrative to matters specially attractive to meteoro- 
logists. He takes interest in many different of subjects, and has 

ing more or less memorable to record about almost all the places he 
has visited. It is, however, that he keeps ey | in view, and 
we need scarcely say that on this su! which he bas so long and care- 
fully studied, his book is always fresh and instructive.”—Vature. 











THE NEW FAR WEST and the OLD 


FAR EAST. Being an Account of Recent Travel 
and Observation along the Line of the Oanadian 
Pacific and Manitoba and North-Western Railway, 
thence to Japan, China, Oeylon, &c. By W. 
HENRY BARNEBY, Author of “‘ Lifeand Labour 
in the Far Far West.’ Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. With 
8 Maps and 8 Page Illustrations. 

“ Mr. Barneby is a traveller who makes the tour of the world in a 
business manner and in a business frame of mind. In the first sentence of 
his ‘ New Far West and Old Far East’ be steps ‘on borrd’ the main line of 
the Canadian Pacific, and he k busily noting useful egricultural and 
commercial facts, wish only a erate attention to the literary graces, 
until he reaches Suez. His Canadian cha are the hest and fullest 
of practical interest, und he is able to speak, from observation and inquiry, 

pecting the bilities, pot only of the country between Winnipeg and 
Vavcouver City, but of the ‘ park-like lands of the fertile belt’ traversed by 
the Manitoba and North-Western Railway.”—Scoteman. , 
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FREDERICK CAVENDISH. ~e 
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THE EVOLUTION of GOODNESS. By FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. By CHARLES BRADLAUGH, M.P. 

THE ORIGIN of ANIMALS. By GRANT ALLEY. 

ANONYMITY ?—II. By TiGae HOPKINS, With Contributions from 
H. LABOUCHERE, M.P., Rev. H. kK. HAWEIS, GRANT ALLEN, GEORGE 
Moors, &c. 

TURF REFORM, By the EARL or DurHaAYy, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 
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MARCH.—SIXPENCE. 

EC@G-LAYING MAMMALS, By R. LypEKKEeR.—INFLUENCE MACHINES, 
By R. CAMPER DAY.—HOUSE-FLIES and BLUEBOTTLES, By E. A. 
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“THEATRES. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 


: Ay ammpratas teengpecnpammieaane mae 
— ef Borertion DAY. 


x Devertign, Chine, Riguobé Abi 
don, Balfour, Bode, Russell, Hast, &c’; Mesdames A. mee Te, 
THE MARRIED BATCHELOR. 


THEATRE. 








Webster, G. Capel, 
Carlotta 
"Gracie Murielle, Laura Graves, Edith Ken- 


THEATRE. 








, &e, ; Miss 
C O THEATRE, 
Proprietors, Mrs. JOHN WOOD and Mr. ARTHUR CHUDLEIGH. 

| en at er, a AUNT JA! —— 
Messrs. A. Weedon Grossmith, Eric Lewis, F. Mervin, Cape, 

nesworth. Phillips, F. Ferren, Powell, Quinton ; Mesdames Filippi, 
Seeded wei 

Sl, Fe, TO THE Ley ig 
: F. Harrington, and Phelps. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM. 
_Me Ay witiemensLaguard Borne, "Arthur Elwood, B, W. Gardiner ; 
E. Brunto: ge Vining, E. Terriss. 
Preceded, at 7.50, by SWEETHEART, GOOD B 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
Erery Berry, at7.15, JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
Nicholls, Leno, 


; Mi oy Poodle’ Howie W Willson. = 
Charteris, Deering, Bennett, Grey, Enea, and Duggan. 
THEATRE. 


GATETY 1 


Every evening, at 8. 
a *RUY BLAS AND THE BLASE ROUE. 
poet set, 's red Storey, and Dalton Somers; Mesdames Ellen 
rare Marion Hi Sylvia Grey, Linda Verner, Blanche Massey, and 


ARRICK THEATRE. 
Lessee and , Mr. JOHN HARE. 

E ,at9, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 

hn Hare, Cathcart, Brough, Dodsworth, Knight, &e.; 




















Preceded, at 8.10, DREAM FACES. 
Mr. J, Forbes Robertson, Miss Carlotta Addison, &c, 
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F. R. Benson. 
excepted, Shakespeare’s 
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Mr, F. J. HARRIS. 
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ae my s Es Say my ey Ty HP 
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Mapes mate brandon Tomes, idsay Hawardy F Shepherd,” reg. Delsey 

Edith Bruce, Mrs, Huntly, 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
and Mi Mrs, LANGTRY, 

too hieodeh M'Neil, Le tf “Armbruster, Messrs. 

Cautley, Bourchier Bverilly Faltou, Brodie 


Canninge, Tawied, Gives, ire a hy —" iff ron, Forbes, Gay, Lewin 
TRAND THEATRE. 
Every Evening, at 8.40, the funniest farcical farcical comedy in London, 


Messrs. Edouin, Fa rm ~~ » Eversfield, Nain’ ae 
‘awcett, 
Sims; Madame a. Whit ho i  Vieat, Sedgwick, Gra rAd 


Ereoeded, at 6 b & WILL bE BOYS. | 
TERR Y’sS THEATRE. 


, at 9, NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 

Pm 5 ne =n a, ~R/ Lestocq, panes 8. Kerr; Mesdame 
HE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 
and J. Nelson ; Mesdames M. A. Giffard, H, Leyton 


V AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sol 
Z meee age ent ene Mr, * amma THORNE, 
essrs, Thomas Thorne, Thalberg, Moxie, Yorke, wi An, Hervury, 
G Gill d F 
COee wo, Bayer, Wont yes, Heabury, 5 —-—y he » M. Collette, 
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A. LOISETTE’S 


MEMORY. SYSTEM.—“ I was im- 


— with the possibilities < of improvement to 
Gomes which your Lectures in RIDGE opened 
'—R. N, Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer 

Jan an.,’90). “ Physiological, scientific.”"— Dr. Andrew 

(Ay 83). “We recommend the 
system.”—Dr. Wilson (Jan., '89) “ Great advantage 

- = mang » incalculable aid to weak one.”— 

Bue xcellent trave 


companion.”— 
Ceo J. Y° stave, R.N.— Apply 87, NewaOxford 
Street, tain 


GoLnuD PEN, 


WITH DIAMOND POINT 
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Price 6d. each; post-free, 7d, 
With White Metal Pocket Holder,complete- - - ls 
Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 
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BRAND & CO,’8 Al SAUCE, 








GouPs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 





HissENcE of BEEF, BEEF THA, 





(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





GPECIALTIES for INVALID8. 





OAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








FAIR, 


PEARS 


REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION SECURED. 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 15 International Awards as a 
Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 
kins generally. Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 

Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 





8 FISHER, 


FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


188, STRAND. 








FRY'S 





Lance-—“ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


for Invalids.” 


PURE CONGENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—“ T bare pte F 0 6 0 A 
al College of tasted Cocoa 
“wyne, int, = that I like so 
well.” 


| Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HAWBEY SMART’S NEW NOVEL.—Just ready, 3 vols., crown Svo, at all Libraries 


WITHOUT LOVE OR LICENCE. 


By wo Smart, Author of ‘ Breezie Langton,” &e. 


DARK ta ae 8 NEW NOVEL.—38 vols, ctown 8vo},at,all Libraries é 
AN OCEAN TRAGED Crank Russe, Author of “The Romance of J énny Harlowe,” &c. 


“ The reader is held breathless with the intense a4 growing Arsaoe of the narrative....... The dialogue is peculiarly brisk, vivid, and individual.,....,No, more.sterling tele of the sea 
could be wished,”— Scottish Leader. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY.—On March 10, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d., with 60 Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 


A WAIF of the PLAINS. By Bret Harre, Author of “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 
BLIND LOVE. By Wirxie Coitins. With a Preface by Watrer.Besanr, and 36 Illustrations by 


A. Forestier. Second Edition. 38 vo at every Library 
** The in incidents of ‘Blind Love’ are as startling, its ‘ituations as dramatic, as those of ‘The Woman in White.’"—Morning Post. 


FOR the LOVE of a LASS: a Tale of Tynedalé. By Austin Cxarz, Author of “ A. Child 


of the Menhir,” &c. 2 vols., square 8vo, 12s. ; and at all Libr. 


“The story, 80 rich in tragic interest, is told with a sustained Haha which leaves nothing to be desired.....and the book, as a whole, is one which may be commended with no 
timid reserves.”—Academy. _ ; 


SYRLIN: a Romance. By Ovuma, Author of “Under Two Flags,” &C. In the press, 3 yols., crown 810, 
A LAST LOVE: aRomance. B GrorcEs Osnet, Author of “ Dr. Rameau,” &c. Translated 


by ALBERT D,. VANDAM, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. ; and at Libra 
** The cleverness of it is quite astonishing.... The intrigue of feeling is 80 cleverly involved, that once the story is begun a reader will find it hard to lay it down unfinished.” —Scotsman 


A NOBLE WOMAN. By Hevay Grevite. Translated by Arsert D. Vaxpam. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 5s.; and at all Libraries, —“‘ A story of J alere artistic finish and fresh dramatic power...... The author has achieved a great success.”—Scotsman, 



























































THE DEAD MAN’S SECRET; or, The Valley of Gold. By J. E. Muppocx, Author 


of “‘A Wingless Angel,” &¢. With a Frontispiece a." Barnard. Crown 8) 0, cloth extra, 5s.; and at all Libraries. 
‘* This narrative can fear essly challenge comparison with any of the stirring tales of adventure that abound in our day.”’—Morning Post. 


A YANKEE at the COURT of KING ARTHUR. By Mark Twain. With 220 Hlustra- 


tions by Dan. Beard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


“Undoubtedly one of the funniest books, if not cpacluttely the funniest, that Mark Twain has ever written, and it will be laughed at heartily by thousands of readers in bot 
hemispheres.” —Scotsman. 


A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. By Justin McCarray, M.P., Author of “A 


History of Our Own Times,” &c. ‘THE SECOND VOLUME, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
“The book asa whole may be heartily recommended to readers of history,.as a most interesting account of one of the most interesting reigns in the annals of England.” —Scotsman- 


A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Jusmn McCarray, M.P. New wy ghd 


Popular Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 28. 6 

















Handsomely half- how" post 8vo, 2s. each. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE (Major's Edition). With 37 Illus- | The EPICUREAN ; and ALCIPHRON. By Taomas Moone. 
pracenniang ea incre 5 8 ANECDOTES of the CLERGY. By Jacos LaRwoop. 
The ESSAYS of ELIA. By CuArtus Lame, : GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. By Briiat-Savarin. 


WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, MA. 
WALFORD’S NEW WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and KN IGHT- 


AGE (1890). 12s. 6d. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED KINGDOM (1890). 


Cloth gilt, 50s, 


WALFORD'S SHILLING PEERAGE (1890). WALFORD'S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1890). 
'WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1890). WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE of 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, ENIGHTAGE, and 


HOUSE of COMMONS (1890). Royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS (in the press). 
The HOLY ROSE, &c. By Watrer Besant. With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. Crown Sr0, 


cloth extra, 6s. 


PAUL JONES’S ALIAS, &c. By D. Curistiz Murray and Henry Herman. With 18 Ilustra. 


tions by A. Forestier and G. Nicolet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 


The LAWTON GIRL. By Hanon Freperic, Author of “ Seth’s Brother’s Wife.” With 


__ Frontispiece by F. Barnard, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ~ ___ (Shortly. 


NEW SHILLING BOOKS. — 
The SAN DYCROFT MYSTERY. By 1. W. Sprzicut, Author of ‘ The Mysteries of Heron 


Dyke,” &c. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


NIAGARA SPRAY: Sketches. By Joun Houesuzspv. Post 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 
NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 

A ROGUE’S LIFE. By Wuxi Cots. Post 8vo, picture cover, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. and. 8s. 6d. 

The DEAD HEART. (The Story of Mr. Irvine’s Lyceum Play.) By Cuantes Gipson. Post 8vo, 


illustrated boards, 2s. 


A GAME of BLUFF. By Heyry Murray, joint-Author with Cuxistiz Murray of “A Dangerous 


Catspaw.” Post 8vo, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Lonpon : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccapmiy, W. 

















(Shortly. 
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